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OME of you have said: “I 
S am going to give more.” 
Others have said: “I am 
going to get more.” Others: “I 
am going to be more.” But we 
can’t get without giving, we 
can’t give without getting, and 
we can’t be without both giving 
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and getting. 
—Arthur Dean. 
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“The only authoritative work in 
this country upon its subject.” 


LIP 
READING 


Principles and Practice 
By 
EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


This authoritative textbook contains the prin- 
ciples put into successful practice by Mr. 
Nitchie as head of the New York School for the 
Hard of Hearing (now the Nitchie School of 4 
Reading). The volume is a thorough handboo 
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SUMMER SCHOOL—1930 


GAIN the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 

A Deaf is planning to have a Summer Normal School under its direct super- 

vision. At a recent meeting of its Executive Committee, several invita- 

tions for the summer of 1930 were given careful and appreciative consideration, 

and it was decided to accept that of the Wisconsin State Teachers’ College, at 
Milwaukee. 

The holding of the Association’s school in immediate contact with a summer 
school for teachers of unhandicapped children will provide exceptional facilities 
for effective work. College credit is assured, and courses in allied subjects of 
importance to teachers of the deaf will be offered, as well as courses designed 
to meet their special needs. Children from the large Paul Binner School ‘for the 
Deaf will be available for demonstration work. These advantages, and the cen- 
tral location, will doubtless attract a large attendance. 

More complete information will be published in an early issue of the Vota 
REVIEW. 





ASSOCIATION MEETING, 1930 


NLY the annual business meeting of the American Association to Pro- 
() mot the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was held in 1929, but 1930 will 
witness the customary biennial Summer Program Meeting. This will be 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at a time convenient for teachers in general, and 
for the faculty and students of the Summer School. The exact date has not 
been determined, but it will probably be about the last of June. 
A program of far-reaching value is in process of construction, and further 
information will be available in the near future. 





OFFSET THE “‘TALKIES” WITH PANTOMIMES! 


S everybody knows, there was a time when pantomimes were extremely pop- 

Ai Everybody who has experimented with them, even a little, knows 

that their popularity is just as great today as ever, when they are well 
presented. 

On page 747 of this volume, Miss Bertha M. Rice makes a suggestion that 
may prove well worth the careful attention of organizations for the hard of 
hearing. As she says, these organizations have an unusual amount of histrionic 
ability latent among their members. They have also no lack of literary and artistic 
talent. To turn this to advantage in the revival of a lost art would be an under- 
taking that would not only reflect great credit upon the local groups, but would 
be profitable as well. Who will begin? 
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Lhe Story of Peggy Green 


By Sonya Max 


HIS story is going to read like 
one of the Alger books, or one 
of those tales Frank Munsey used 
to write in the early days of the Argosy. 
It differs from these in that the heroine 
is a deafened woman, but otherwise it 
runs true to form, for Peggy Green 
started a business with six cents, a good 
imagination, and that general faith in 
life and in herself which is character- 
istic of heroes, and which is greater 
than rubies and more valuable than much 
fine gold. 

I think few persons, even among the 
optimistic, will deny that deafness is 4 
heavy liability in business. It causes the 
individual, no matter what his excellen- 
cies and his charms, to shrink into him- 
self and become the light under the 
bushel, the flower that blooms to blush 
unseen, the submerged tenth of any 
enterprise. Peggy Green, however, is 
not submerged. In spite of the fact 
that her hearing is at that precarious 
stage when even an instrument worn 
continuously must be supplemented all 
the time by lip-reading, she is running 
her own shop and running it with mani- 
fest success. 


She has a successful personality, and, 
being a good saleswoman, she knows 
how to utilize it. Without being hard- 
boiled, or hard-fisted, or unduly hard- 
headed, she goes her way, and goes 


ahead. When she decided to open a 
shop she had years of salesmanship ex- 
perience to draw upon, and a pair of 
clever hands that could make almost 
anything, but she had been out of work 
for months, and she had no money. 
Lest the tale grow too romantic, per- 
haps it had better have a little back- 
ground. Frances Leighton, which, by 
the way, is her real name, had been for 
years a saleswoman in various stores in 
Boston. She worked for nine years in 
an arts and crafts shop where she 
learned to use her hands in all sorts of 
ways, from clay modeling to jewelry 
making. She also learned to sell and 
to buy. Then her hearing began to go. 
She used a hearing device, which she 
wore over her ear, well concealed by 
her hair, with the battery inside her 
blouse, invisible. She succeeded, by this 
means, and by means of lip-reading and 
alert attention, in so well concealing her 
disability that she obtained a job as 
clerk in a department store, and held it 
for three months before the clerks at 
the same counter knew that she was 
deaf. By the time her employers be- 
came aware of her peculiarity, so 
damning in an employee, she was so 
well established that she held the position 
three years. But the double strain of 
waiting on customers and holding her 
own generally was too difficult, and she 
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“Peggy Green,” who in private life is Frances 
Leighton 


had to give up her work and rest for 
several months. She spent this time 
in the country, trying to make up her 
mind what to do next. 

When her money was exhausted, save 
for enough to take her back to Boston, 
where she had a room and friends and 
business-standing, she returned to the 
city, arriving with six cents and a vague 
determination to start a business. 

Back in her hearing days she had 
worked one summer as waitress at a 
hotel in Bar Harbor. While she was 
there she was often asked to do mending 
for guests at the hotel. She was es- 
pecially clever about repairing men’s 
shirts, turning cuffs, putting on new 
neckbands, and generally renewing the 
lives of garments which had been mauled 
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to death by the laundry. She remem- 
bered this, and decided to start a service 
shop. 

A new idea is accumulative, often 
much more so than that first difficult 
thousand about which millionaires are 
always telling boy scouts. With her 
idea and six cents, Peggy faced the 
world. She bought an apple and a loaf 
of bread, and, having eaten the apple 
and most of the bread, she went to see 


a friend. When she related this, she 
was particular to accent the fact that she 
did not tell the friend she was 
penniless. 


“I didn’t tell her anything, except 
what I planned to do, but, out of whole 
cloth, she said, ‘I want to give you ten 
dollars.’ She also offered to help me 
find a job.” 

Peggy accepted the loan, but not the 
job. Assured of food and rent for the 
time being, the next thing she wanted 
was an office. She did not want to 
solicit business until she had an impres- 
sive place for her patrons to visit. She 
decided on the Little Building, an im- 
posing office structure, at the corner of 
two of Boston’s busiest streets. Its six 
hundred offices housed a great variety 
of enterprises, and there was consider- 
able community of spirit among the 
eleven or twelve hundred people who 
filled its small shops. They even pub- 
lished a weekly paper giving news of 
the tenants. 

Peggy walked the building up and 
down, looking for a corner that she could 
sublet. She finally entered a manicure 
parlor where the furniture was green— 
a good omen, for she had decided upon 
“The Peggy Green Shop” as the name 
for her enterprise—and where the pro- 
prietor was amenable to subletting space 
on credit. Now, she needed office fur- 
niture. She was preparing to denude 
her bedroom when a friend offered to 
lend her a table, a cabinet, and a bench. 
Then she started out to drum up 
business. 
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She found that she needed cards. She 
walked Boston up and down. She 
walked all day, looking for a print shop 
whose work she could afford. All the 
printers wanted three dollars or more 
in advance, but at last she found one 
who asked only half as much as the 
others and, moreover, was willing to 
trust her for the money. He printed 
off ten cards for her on the spot. Then 
she needed envelopes. All those she 
could find which matched the shade of 
green she had selected for her cards 
were obtainable only in wholesale lots, 
at a price beyond her reach. After 
walking another day, with a consequent 
fearful increase of appetite and de- 
crease of funds, she found some en- 
velopes at three packages for five cents. 


‘She started on a round of the Little 
Building, leaving cards. They were at- 
tractive and unique, announcing that the 
Peggy Green Shop was prepared to “give 
life to your favorite shirt,” and stating 
prices for turning cuffs, putting on new 
cuffs or new bands, repairing and “‘lift- 
ing” fronts, and so on. For many per- 
sons the idea that men could have their 
shirt fronts lifted, even as those in 
higher walks of life have their faces 
lifted, was new and beguiling. With the 
first ten cards, Peggy took in orders 
amounting to six dollars and a half. 
With the second ten, she made four dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents. It soon be- 
came a by-word in the building, when 
any unusual task of mending or re- 
pairing was under consideration, to say, 
“Take it to Peggy Green.” The old, 
pathetically humorous story of the hard- 
up comedian or clerk who wore false 
shirt bosoms and trimmed his cuffs is 
not so imaginative after all. Shirts 
poured in upon Peggy. In one week 
she received forty to be repaired. When 
you consider that some of these were 
expensive dress shirts worth $22 each 
when new, and that she was able, by 
putting on new cuffs and neck-bands, or 
even, in some cases, new stiff collars— 
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I didn’t know dress shirts had sewed-on 
coilars, but it seems some of them do— 
and that she was able to charge as much 
as $2.00 for repairing one shirt, it is 
easy to see that the work was profitable. 

The Peggy Green Shop was started 
just six months ago, but Peggy has never 
made less than $18 a week, and some 
weeks she has taken in as much as $45. 
She mends other things besides shirts: 
golf hose, torn coats and trousers and 
overcoats. A man who had an expen- 
sive English topcoat, for which he had 
paid $150, and of which he was inordi- 
nately fond, brought it to her for re- 
pairs. It was three years old, and 
shabby. Peggy ripped all the seams, 
turned it wrongside out, and made it 
over. She charged him $40, which he 
paid gladly. Indeed, he was so pleased 
that he brought her seven Bond Street 
shirts, which netted her another $12.90. 
Another order for repairing dress shirts 
came to $10.50. Already she has more 
work of this kind than she can do, and 
is putting out her shirt repairs to be 
done at a factory at wholesale prices. 

Her experience with metal work and 
jewels added another branch to her 
business. She restrings beads of all 
kinds, and so successful has she been 
in this line that her table is always 
strewn with boxes of expensive beads 
whose strands have broken. Once she 
was asked to string a necklace of real 
pearls that were insured for $40,000. 

“T was afraid to have them around 
the office,” she remarked, “so I did them 
in my room. It took me two evenings, 
and during the days I wore them in a 
cloth around my waist.” 


Another unusual jewelry job was to 
design a setting for a ring. Some 
women in one of the Little Building 
offices were discussing jewels, and one 
speaker remarked that she kept all her 
diamonds in a safe deposit vault be- 
cause a burglary in her home a few 
years previously had made her afraid 
to keep them in the house. 
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“But I wish I could wear them,” she 
remarked. “Of course, I wear my en- 
gagement ring, but there are several with 
smaller stones, and my husband has a 
number of diamond stickpins shut away 
and practically useless.” 

“Why don’t you ask Peggy Green?” 
suggested somebody. 

Peggy Green had an idea at once. 
“Have all the diamonds set in one din- 
ner ring that you can wear, and know it 
is safe,” said she. 

The suggestion was acted upon. 
Peggy designed the setting, which in- 
cluded the whole $2000 worth of gems, 
the ring was a great success, and one 
delighted client led inevitably to others. 

Indeed, the way one thing leads to 
another, especially one success to an- 
other, is always remarkable in a case 
of this kind, where an enterprise is 
started with nothing but faith and work. 
Miss Leighton remarked that since she 
has taken the bull by the horns, as it 
were, and stepped out of the employee’s 
class, she has had more offers of desir- 
able jobs than in all the years when 
she was periodically looking for work. 
The “Ask Mr. Foster” agency offered 
her the management of one of their gift 
shops, a most unusual opportunity, con- 
sidering her deafness, but she refused 
it, preferring the path she had mapped 
out for herself. 

All of this makes Frances Leighton 
an extremely interesting person to talk 
to. She has ideas on many subjects, 
and her plans branch out in all sorts 
of directions. She finds her business 
growing so rapidly that she is already 
considering a larger shop where she can 
employ seamstresses to do her work, re- 
taining the management in her own 
hands. If she does this, she wishes to 
employ only hard-of-hearing women. 

“One trouble I find among deaf 
people,” she remarked thoughtfully, “is 
that too many of them are looking for 
somebody to lean upon. If they do not 
want to lean financially, they lean 
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Now, I am almost too self- 
sufficient myself. I find life very won- 
derful and very interesting. I can have 
a perfectly beautiful time just walking 
in the Public Garden over there and 
noticing the aspects of the trees—so 
different at different times of the year. 
I get a lot of fun out of watching 
people and speculating about them, and 
of course, I read a great deal, too. I 
read more, really, since I have been 
deaf, than I did before. That is one 
of the things in which I have found 
deafness an asset. For another thing, 
I am pretty sure I should not have start- 
ed in business for myself if I had not 
become deaf. I should have gone on 
working for other people. As it is, I 
have a tremendous impetus to succeed, 
and far more interest in my daily work 
than I should have if I were doing it 
in return for a fixed salary.” 

Peggy belongs to the Thomas Edison- 
John Ferrall contingent, you see, and 
believes that deafness is a valuable state 
of being. Yet she is willing to admit 
that personal characteristics have a good 
deal to do with business achievement. 

“Of course, my salesmanship expe- 
rience helped me a lot. I don’t suppose 
a deafened person, who had never been 
in business, could have started right in 
and put such an idea across. Still, I 
think deaf people could aceomplish more 
than some of them do. It takes will 
more than brains, really. Will is ex- 
tremely important—ability to make your- 
self do things.” 

I realized the truth of this as I 
looked at her across the restaurant table. 
The interview had spilled over into the 
next day, and we sat at breakfast to- 
gether in a basement cafeteria. Peggy 
Green is a wonderful person to inter- 
view, because she has a sense of selec- 
tion, invaluable in such a relationship, 
and a dramatic ability to recognize the 
high points of narrative. Though both 
of us were lip-readers, and we were 
talking in the pandemonium of the early 
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f- morning rush of trays and coffee cups, that they are educated and trained. You 
n- the talk flowed along, without pause, and _ instinctively get impressions that way.” 
ve of absorbing interest. She told me of “I suppose so. Well, anyhow, he 
ng some of her selling experiences, back in was struck by the gesture, and he began 
nd the first days when the purring battery to talk about vases. He asked me to 
SO under her blouse was a continuous re- pick out a good one. I showed him a 
ar, minder of the fact that the “sales-re- Penabic Pottery vase that cost three 
ng sistance” she had to overcome was a_ hundred dollars. He was delighted with 
nd two-headed dragon. it, and bought it.” 

I “One man whom I remember had I found Peggy Green exciting, and 
en been coming into the arts and crafts I went away from her very much stimu- 
ne place, time after time, without buying lated. I doubt if she was conscious 
nd anything. I followed him around, not that she had been doing missionary stuff 
ng, forcing myself on him, but hoping to that morning. She was not thinking of 
Tt- make a sale. He went away, and did her own individuality. She was thinking 
not not return for a whole year, but when of the shirts in her little red and black 
on he came back I recognized him and spoke trimmed bag, the beautiful shirts, for 
ae to him. My recollection of him pleased which she had performed miracles of 
ed, him, and he began to look around him rejuvenation. She hadn’t an idea how 
ork with more interest. I happened to pick much enthusiasm and go-aheadativeness 
it up a vase, and I passed my hand over and how much atmosphere of enjoying 

it.” She illustrated with the “mould- life she diffused. It seemed to me that 
on- ing” gesture of the sculptor. the rest of us might do some of the 
and “I can understand that,” I interrupted things she is doing if we only tried hard 
tate quickly. “Touch is your surest point of enough. And that is why I have told 
mit contact. You use your hands so much _her story. 
ood 
t. 
cpe- 
ose 
een AUTUMN DAYS 
; " By Laura Davies Hott 
nore A winding river, tree-bordered and wide, 
will Reflecting the clouds from side to side; 

ex- Velvety banks with hills that climb, 

our- Dim in the distance, to heights sublime; 
A road that curves and dips and hides, 

. ki Around the foothills and up their sides; 

—_ Stretches of golden-rod, plumy and tall, 

| pie With sumac berries and leaves that fall; 

| A wealth of color, subdued or bold, 

Fr I illion and burnished gold; 

nters n russet, vermillion and burnished gold; 

elec- A languid breeze, with a rustling sound, 

ship, To scatter the leaves and carpet the ground; 

» the A haze to throw a mystery veil 

both In purple splendor along the trail; 

were All the sign posts, far and near 

early Tell us that Autumn days are here. 











Again, the Magic Telephone 


By Harriet ANDREwWs MontaGuE 


LL the world 
knows the ro- 
mantic story 


of the _ telephone 
and has visualized, 
perhaps, the eager 
young inventor, 
black hair on end, 
displaying his new toy to the indulgent 
savants at the Centennial Exposition in 
1876. We others have seen him, white- 
haired and august, a world figure, hon- 
ored by potentates and universities, yet 
always giving lavishly of his time, his 
fortune, and his dynamic interest to the 
education of the deaf. It has remained 
for Catherine Mackenzie, his secretary 
for eight years, to assemble these many 
images, and pass them vividly before us, 
the moving picture of a life. 


It is a graphic narrative. We turn 
the pages with the same excitement, sus- 
pense, and bursts of startled laughter 
we experience at a good play. If the 
mists of grandeur which commonly sur- 
round genius are rent by a strong, hu- 
morous hand, and the man himself out- 
lined with relentless objectivity, we re- 
gard with intensified interest the figure 
which emerges. The author makes use 
of dramatic technique; of entrances and 
exits, of climax and denouement, all of 
which are characteristic of the personal 
drama of one who, with all his capacity 
for painstaking labor, remained volatile 
and histrionic to the last. 

She tells only the story of his work, 
but when a man’s work sweeps him, with 
eager curiosity, from sheep nipples to 
the clouds, and when he pursues it with 
unabated zest through hours of daylight 
and far into the night, all the years of 


A Review of 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
The Man Who Contracted Space, 
By CATHERINE MACKENZIE 


With illustrations. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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his life, his biog- 
rapher, to con- 
dense any of him 
into a book, must 
know how to draw 
pictures with as 
few lines as pos- 
sible. Accustomed 
to write from dictation, in long hand, 
all the ideas, large and trivial, which 
tumbled through his mind, she came 
to know him with remarkable clarity, 
and it is doubtful that any formal his- 
tory of the great inventor will ever ap- 
proach this in interest. 


In method, the book reflects the vary- 
ing motifs of his career. The first part is 
a crescendo of drama, climaxing in the 
telephone, and in the happy marriage 
which was so much bound up with all 
his work. Then follow worldwide 
recognition and increasing honors, shad- 
owed by periods of litigation and strug- 
gles to prove his right to his greatest 
invention. At the last come the years 
at Baddeck, and here we see less of the 
genius and more picturesque detail of 
the man. 


Dr. Bell himself told us something of 
his youth, and especially of the year in 
London with his grandfather, which he 
always regarded as the turning point of 
his life. The elegant Alexander Bell, 
shocked at his grandson’s loose tweeds 
and at the lapses in his education, com- 
pelled him to wear tight trousers and 
to walk in the park carrying a cane, and 
at the same time impressed upon him 
the supreme importance of acquiring 
knowledge. So he began, at fourteen, 
to study the family profession, the 
mechanism of speech, which thus, in the 
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third generation, culminated in the con- 
quest of speech over distance. 

It was his expert knowledge of speech 
and of sound—and his ignorance of 
electricity !—which enabled Bell to come 
upon the idea of the telephone; but this 
climax was reached only after years of 
epic struggle. The eager youngster of 
fifteen who obtained, through a want ad, 
a position as tutor in music and elocu- 
tion in a school where his pupils were 
boys older than himself, occupied his 
leisure writing his father letters forty 
pages long, “to communicate my discov- 
ery about resonance pitches.” Later, in 
Canada, he spent hours singing notes 
into a piano with a depressed pedal, in 
the effort to cause the strings to sound 
by sympathetic vibration. In Boston, 
where he taught elocution and gave lec- 
tures on Visible Speech, we see him 
hanging wires up and down the stairs 
and through the windows in all the 
houses where he had even temporary 
dwelling, and impressing bewildered 
fellow lodgers into listening to his sig- 
nals. Here, too, he sat in his hot little 
bedroom under the eaves. shouting e, ah, 
a, by the hour, into the membrane of a 
human ear, which had been obtained for 
him by Dr. Clarence Blake, testing, tak- 
ing notes, making tracings of the sound 
vibrations. 

Miss Sarah Fuller darned his socks in 
those lean Boston days, when he rushed 
about, training the teachers of the Hor- 
ace Mann School, lecturing at the School 
of Oratory, teaching the little son of 
Thomas Sanders, who later helped 
finance the telephone, and always and 
everywhere working unweariedly, hour 
after hour, to get a human voice along 
awire. The Sanders children sometimes 
slept two in a bed because the eccentric 
young tutor, now a member of the 
household, was allowed all the third 
floor, as well as the whole basement, for 
his experiments. His meals were pushed 
through the door of the workroom on a 
tray, and Mrs. Sanders cut his candles 
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shorter than the others, so he would have 
to go to bed when they burned out. 

All the labor, enthusiasm and devotion, 
all the tragedy of hope deferred, of 
poverty and deprivation, lead to the 
June afternoon when Watson and Bell, 
toiling on Bell’s harmonic telegraph, 
which was operated by means of signals 
of different musical pitch, accidentally 
succeeded in reproducing at one end of 
an electric wire a faint replica of a 
sound made at the other. “Only an 
ear as trained in sound as Bell’s, only 
a brain as alert to its meaning as his, 
could have caught that split-second flash 
and recognized it for what it was.” 

After this comes the rising tide of 
success, with undercurrents of terrible 
months of waiting, of ill health and 
hardships, and of efforts to convince 
skeptics. It seems incredible now that, 
in face of the approval of such men as 
Sir William Thomson, afterwards Lord 
Kelvin, the New York Tribune shculd 
have said of the telephone, “Of what use 
is such an invention? Well, there may 
be occasions of state when it is necessary 
for officials who are far apart to talk 
with each other without the interference 
of an operator. Or some lover may 
wish to pop the question directly into 
the ear of a lady and hear for himself 
her reply, though miles away.” And 
this only fifty years ago! Afterwards, 
when he was an old man, and one honor 
after another was heaped upon him, Bell 
often said, “Why do these come to me 
now? They would have meant every- 
thing to me when I was young.” 

After the excitement of final success, 
there is a long period of litigation, of 
unbelievable calumny stirred up by the 
passion and cupidity of his rivals. De- 
nounced as a perjurer, a fraud, and a 
thief, although no inventor ever lived 
who could show a clearer title to his in- 
vention, a prodigious amount of energy, 
of time, and priceless effort went into 
the defense of some six hundred law- 
suits, stretching over nearly twenty 
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years of his life. These, with contem- 
porary personal history of marriage, of 
lesser inventions, of travel, of honors 
abroad, bring him past middle age, and 
then we see him building up a “princi- 
pality” at Baddeck, experimenting with 
everything from airships to sheep breed- 
ing, the search for truth always the ab- 
sorbing passion of his life. 

Chapter twenty-one of the volume is 
a masterpiece of concise character de- 
lineation. We delight in the picture of 
Bell, out for a walk in the rain, at mid- 
night, in a bathing suit, coming back, 
“dripping like a merman, and looking 
as handsome as Apollo, with his gray 
curls wet and shining and his white 
arms and legs.” Or we see “three dig- 
nified and distinguished gentlemen:” 
Bell, Simon Newcomb, the great as- 
tronomer, and S. P. Langley, the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, try- 
ing to discover why a cat always falls 
on its feet, and standing for hours, one 
on the veranda and two on the terrace 
below, dropping puss over the rail onto 
a pillow, watching her turn in the air 
and land on her paws. 

It was at Beinn Bhreagh that Helen 
Keller had her first sea baths. And here 
Bell set up a theatre and trained his 
children in dramatics, since “the blood 
of Alexander Bell, who once trod the 
Edinburgh stage, flowed impetuously in 
his veins.” Between other activities at 
Baddeck, he was putting lifebelts on 
all the children of the neighborhood and 
teaching them to swim. 

“Bell’s own swimming was not re- 
markable,” asserts the chronicler, “but 
he could teach anything.” 

A teacher he remained all his life. 
Miss Mackenzie gives us a charming 
picture of his work with little George 
Sanders, who would watch at the win- 
dow for Bell’s tall figure, and would 
rush to meet him with the precious let- 
tered glove, by means of which they 
conversed, since Bell at that time did 
not believe in the possibility of lip-read- 
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ing. The young man, with all his heavy 
work and anxiety, was never too tired 
to bring the small boy the exciting 
events of his own day: “The monkey 
he saw in Tremont Street, the little dog 
that followed him for three blocks,. all 
about the runaway horse in the horse- 
car and the lady who carried the parrot 
in the train—using every picture sug- 
gested by his own eager sympathy to 
dramatize life’s movement and color for 
a little boy shut out of a hearing world.” 

He taught elocution and music. He 
taught speech. He held for years a 
normal class in teaching the deaf. And, 
in his old age, he taught a group of 
young men about heavier-than-air ma- 
chines, regardless of the fact that he 
was risking his reputation by evidencing 
such an interest at a time when most 
scientific men treated the whole subject 
as unworthy of attention and outside the 
field of legitimate research. Indeed, 
Lord Kelvin even wrote tactfully to 
remonstrate with Mrs. Bell on her hus- 
band’s continued interest in the subject, 
but the wise woman, instead of trying 
to put a stop to it, financed the “Aerial 
Experiment Association.” And of the 
young men who constituted the group, 
four achieved notable success in avia- 
tion. Their names: Selfridge, Baldwin, 
Curtiss, McCurdy, are familiar now to 
all of us. 

If, as Catherine Mackenzie says, “he 
was interested in too many things to be 
profound,” surely few men have lived 
a greater fullness of life. The rest of 
us, thwarted, inhibited, expressionless, 
as most of us are, can but marvel at 
this zestful curiosity that carried him to 
such widely separated fields of knowl- 
edge, and at this unwearied power of 
expression. The man who could work 
uncounted hours in patient pursuit of 
an idea, rejecting everything that had 
been learned by other men, wasting 
much time, indeed, because he insisted 
on doing everything over from the be- 
ginning, going to bed when he was bored 
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or annoyed in a social way, would spring 
up in a Mohawk war dance when his 
work went well, or shout like Archi- 
medes when he made a sudden discov- 
ery.” 

The writer of this review was fed for 
years on a pabulum of “Dr. and Mrs. 
Bell,” for she happened to be the last 
pupil of an inspired teacher whose first 
pupil was Mrs. Bell, and during the 
years of her instruction not a day 
passed without its reminiscence: “When 
I was at Baddeck last summer; when I 
was with Mr. Bell in Scotland; when 
Mr. Bell was teaching me _ Visible 
Speech.” It was Mr. Bell himself who 
suggested this teacher, writing long, 
kindly letters to a frightened, ignorant 
girl of sixteen, newly deaf, telling her, 
among other suggestions, one thing she 
never forgot: “Your success in life will 
depend largely on your ability to read 
the lips.” Which showed that he him- 
self had traveled since the days when 
little George Sanders had to depend on 
his lettered glove for conversation. 

Any personal contact with the Bells 
was stimulating, and even a brief period 
spent in their company gave one price- 
less memories of their life together. I 
recall one evening in particular, at the 
house on Connecticut Avenue, so filled 
with event and charm that it was like 
seeing a cross section of that very happy 
marriage. It was shortly after the 
Armistice, and, during dinner, Dr. Bell 
received a telegram announcing that the 
long deferred Liberty motors, for which 
he had been waiting two years, were to 
be delivered to him by the United States 
government for use in his lifeboats. He 
was exuberant as he passed the message 
to his wife, and explained to me that he 
had built the fastest boat in the world. 

“Other people are experimenting on 
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methods of taking life,” he said. “We 
are trying to save life.” 

He walked the floor, a commanding 
figure in rough tweed, gesturing his 
satisfaction. And then he subsided into 
a chair by the fire with his pipe, and 
began to read “Babs, the Sub-Deb,” 
which he hailed with all the joy of dis- 
covery, although it had been out five 
years or more. 

“My dear,” he said to his wife, “you 
must read it. It is very smartly 
written.” 

I hope that I shall some day meet 
Mrs. Rinehart and shall remember to 
tell her how much pleasure a great man 
received from her sublimated flapper. 

When his life came to an end it 
seemed to all of us as if the world must 
be different, with so much of vitality 
gone out of it. Miss Mackenzie shows 
us the lights glimmering lower toward 
the last. We see Dr. and Mrs. Bell re- 
visiting the scenes of their honeymoon, 
only to leave Edinburgh with a disap- 
pointed sense of change and _ futility. 
Fortunately, this episode does not end 
on a depressed note, for, after they re- 
turned to London, they received word 
that Dr. Bell was to be offered the free- 
dom of his native city. He cancelled 
his sailing and traveled back to Edin- 
burgh, to be received by seventy-two 
councillors in scarlet robes. The tradi- 
tional silver casket was handed by the 
Lord Provost, to “Alexander Graham 
Bell, Esquire, Doctor of Philosophy, 
Doctor of Laws, Doctor of Science, 
Doctor of Medicine.” 

No one can read this record of a life 
and not feel regret when the book is 
finished. Vitalized by its subject, and 
by the writer’s sympathetic comprehen- 
sion, it is far more absorbing than a 
novel. One reader, at least, laid it 
down reluctantly, and straightway picked 
it up and read it through a second time. 














The Federation and Its Daughter Leagues: 


By Tueresa V. BEarp 


ie SHE American Federation and Its 

Daughter Leagues.” So reads 

the subject assigned me by the 
program committee. In truth the rela- 
tion of the Federation to the Leagues 
is not parental; nor are the Leagues 
feminine. The Federation was _ born 
long after some of the so-called “Daugh- 
ters” had gotten themselves into exist- 
ence and had proven their own right 
to be. 


The relation between the national and 
local bodies is rather one of mutual 
adoption, recalling the reply of Skeezix 
to the boys who taunted him with not 
being the really own child of his par- 
ents: “Oh, well,” said Skeezix, “Your 
father and mothers had to take what 
they got, mine picked me!” Even so 
the Federation picked the Leagues and 
the Leagues adopted the Federation. 


Moreover, the Federation is not a 
woman’s organization. With all honor 
to Women’s Clubs, Women’s Leagues, 
Women’s Welfare Agencies, we are of 
the faith that whenever men and wom- 
en can be induced to work hand and 
brain together the prospect of harvest 
is more than doubled in any field of 
endeavor. 

What, then, is this Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of Hearing? 
What its relation to these independent 
Leagues? Why have we been brought 
over to this strange place to be informed 
about our own familiar work? For the 
same reason, perhaps, that it is some- 
times wise to climb a tree in order to 
see beyond the woods; to get away and 
above one’s own daily job to find out 
what one is really doing. 





*Delivered before the Minnesota State Conference 
and Institute of Social Work, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
Sept. 7-14, 1929. 


The real reason that we are come 
here today, however, is that it is here 
that we belong. The Social Workers of 
Minnesota are here today, and our 
League is a Social Worker. Just as 
every deafened individual shrinks from 
normal social contact, so do organiza- 
tions for the deafened tend to work 
exclusively for and within themselves. 
Every League learns that it has not ful- 
filled its whole duty to its members until 
it has returned them to society; every 
League must learn that it has not met 
its duty to society until it has accepted 
its relation and obligation to the other 
welfare organizations of the city and 
state. 

It means much that our Minneapolis 
League, in this one month of September, 
has exhibited at the State Fair; that it 
is putting on its own program at this 
State Council of Social Workers; that 
it is to demonstrate and occupy a booth 
at the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation’s convention at our Municipal 
Auditorium; and, at the same time and 
‘place, to offer a big exhibit in con- 
nection with the Northwest Child Health 
and Parent Education Conference. It 
means much that both our local Presi- 
dent, Dr. Horace Newhart, and_ the 
President of our Federation, Dr. Har- 
vey Fletcher, are to read papers upon 
the subject of deafness before those 
great audiences, 

It is by our participation in such 
events that our Leagues celebrate their 
majority; give notice to the public that 
they are no longer what might be 
termed infant agencies, but are become 
full grown voting citizens in the modern 
commonwealth of social workers. 

And yet while this is all true, it is 
also true that if asked about our own 
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Leagues, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
more than one-half of the persons in 
this audience who are members of those 
Leagues would begin to tell of our Mon- 
day Sewing Guild, our Thursday So- 
cial Group, our Young People’s Eve- 
ning Club, or of our festivities, our 
teas, and our bridge parties. Which is 
about the same as if, being questioned 
concerning the nature and purpose of a 
tree, they should all of one accord be- 
gin to shake its leaves. And were this 
same audience asked “What is this Fed- 
eration?” we could scarcely, figuratively 
speaking, raise enough wind to wiggle 
a leaf. 

To understand what the Federation is 
one must know its history, and this is 
not an historical 
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in the open now, and any one of us 
could well snatch a moment from our 
sewing Monday morning to post our- 
selves upon the New York League and 
the Boston Guild, or to find out what 
“the folks” are doing in Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia or San Francisco. 

We are proud of our League, we call 
it one of the best and perhaps our self- 


satisfaction is warranted, but there is 


only one way to prove it, and that is 
by comparison. Has Minneapolis, has 
St. Paul, for its age, for the size of 
its town, as many members as other 
Leagues? Do they give as many lip- 
reading lessons to as many pepole? 
Have they done as much for the hard 
of hearing child, for the unemployed 

deafened? Do 





paper. Its pur- 
pose is not to 
hand out infor- 
mation, but to 
tell you where to 
go to help your- 
selves. It is writ- 
ten from the 
publicity point of 
view in the hope 
of stimulating 





IF asked about our own Leagues, more 

than one-half of the members would 
begin to tell of the Monday Sewing 
Guild, the Thursday Social Group, the 
Young People’s Evening Club, or of the 
festivities, the teas, and the bridge par- 
ties. Which is about the same as if, 
being questioned concerning the nature 
and purpose of a tree, they should all 
of one accord begin to shake its leaves. 


they get as good 
publicity? Do 
they give as 
many demonstra- 
tions, as many 
interviews? Do 
they enjoy as 
many social af- 
fairs, put on as 
excellent educa- 
tional programs, 








your own pub- 





and are these as 





licity instincts. 

The Federation celebrated its tenth 
birthday at the Conference at Cleveland 
last June. There was the regulation 
birthday party, three hundred strong; 
the be-candled cake, and there were 
many generous gifts. The story of 
those ten years, as presented by Betty 
Wright, has been printed in a small 
booklet. That booklet is now at the 
League headquarters; read it. The ad- 
dresses given at the Conference are all 
to be in the October Number of the 
Votta Review; read them. And by the 
way, how many of our members sub- 
scribe for or even read our own Na- 
tional Magazine? And who reads the 
Bulletins sent to us from other Leagues 
all over the country? These are all out 


well attended? 


A certain mother, in her pride in her 
eight year old son, never thought to 
stand him up against other boys of the 
same age. One day she took him down 
town to buy him a new suit, and was 
furious when the smiling salesman said, 
“That’s a seven year old size, madam, 
and plenty of room to grow in!” 

Minneapolis is an _ eight-year old 
League; what size does it wear? And 
that question of size, of development, 
should be asked and not of our local 
Leagues alone. Betty Wright in her 
address at Cleveland, speaking of our 
Federation, said that it was very doubt- 
ful if ever before in the history of 
social work had there been so rapid a 
growth as in the work of the hard of 
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hearing. Yet few of us know anything 
about that history. And it is such a 
vivid, vital history. A _ history with 
biography, tragedy and humor in it; full 
of science and religion, and with some- 
thing of miracle in it also. 

We, as members of a League for the 
Hard of Hearing, should not blame 
hearing people for their apathy, their 
lack of interest in the deafened, if we 
are not sufficiently interested to inform 
ourselves upon our own organization, 
its history and its hopes. 

Enthusiasm is not enough; desire to 
serve is not enough; we must know. 
Then when opportunity comes we may 
be intelligently able to hold the interest 
of others. And when that chance to 
tell of our work does come let us talk 
Big! So far as my own experience 
goes, few people in Minneapolis know 
that the League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing is not a little local club for the 
benefit of a few lonely handicapped 
people; that it is one of many similar 
groups in other cities all bound together 
by a common purpose, involving the wel- 
fare of millions of people, into one 
National, no, International, Federation. 
It is ours to tell our city that back of 
and within that Federation are educa- 
tors, electricians, editors, medical and 
social scientists of wide repute; that 
our League is a corporate body with 
authorized standing in the philanthropic 
work of the city and state. Some of 
the people have heard of our lip-reading 
classes, sponsored by the Minneapolis 
Board of Education; but who knows of 
lip-reading as a special Department of 
the National Education Association? 
Of lip-reading as part of the curricula 
of nine great universities, including 
Northwestern, California and Columbia? 

Let us get away from our sewing 
circle, bridge party, afternoon tea ideas, 
save as these incidental and delightful 
things serve to promote the fundamental 
meaning of our being. Let us uphold 
the dignity of our organization. 
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The Federation has been wont to 
state its purpose in rather terrifying 
terms. “The prevention and cure of 
deafness; the social and economic re- 
habilitation and alleviation of the deaf- 
ened.” Happily, I believe we have a 
more simply worded creed now. 

Prevention and cure are not directly 
the League’s share in the scheme. Few, 
if any, of the Leagues are financially 
able to provide themselves with the 
trained workers necessary to deal ade- 
quately with the problem of the hard of 
hearing child; though every League may 
do much as an educational influence and 
through its publicity channels. 

The deafened child of today belongs 
to the scientist, to the specialist; the 
child of tomorrow is his also. But the 
neglected children of yesterday, all those 
who like ourselves have the burden of 
deafness inexorably fixed upon them, 
belong to the Leagues. When science 
gives them up; when the otologist turns 
them away, the Leagues say, “Come to 
us.” 

We know little of bones and cells 
and sinuses, but we know much of de- 
pression; we are acquainted with loneli- 
ness. To those who try to carry their 
burden alone, the long stretches of deaf- 
ened experience are as a _ journey 
through an arid country of sand. No 
one who has not made that journey can 
know of the thirst of the mind for 
sound; the craving of the emotions for 
their old libations of laughter and music 
and the voices of men; none else may 
understand how the sensitive social in- 
stincts tend to shrivel and wither away 
when the spoken word out of which 
those instincts sprang no longer min- 
isters to them. 

Let me tell you a story. I am aware 
that in introducing a tale of personal ex- 
perience into an up-to-date Conference 
of Social Workers I am marking myself 
as a back number. Science, sceptical of 
sentiment, is training the modern wel- 
fare worker to beware of the emotions. 
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Beneficence must be a business; philan- 
thropy a profession; publicity be taught 
in the college and advertisement in the 
art school, and yet, what organization 
has evolved a scheme for getting the 
news of its good work over, that equals 
the cry of that individual in the market- 
place two centuries ago? “Behold what 
a great thing hath been done for me!” 

So at peace with the traditions, I 
stick to the story. 

A stranger sat next me in our free 
lip-reading class. She was middle aged, 
shy, with that pathetic “dea'fened” look 
quite fixed upon her face. During our 
rest periods I tried to talk to her; on 
my pad, with my mouth right up to her 
ear. She was not 
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Our Leagues for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, what are they? They are water- 
wells in a dry land. 

Days of depression come to us in our 
League work sometimes. The things we 
do are so little; the thing to be done so 
great, and so much of it utterly beyond 
our power. And few outside who hear 
are interested in what we do. Then it 
is we remember these thirsty ones who 
have come to us and the many more who 
are even now upon their way to our 
wells, and certain old words comfort us: 

“Whosoever giveth a cup of cold 
water to one of these, giveth to me.” 

Moments of vision come to us, also, 
when something, fainter than faith, 

stirs within us. A 





responsive. I 


dream, doubtless, 





tried to interest 
herin the League 
but failed, or so 
I thought. She 
“never went any- 
where.” “It 
would not do her 
any good.” But 
one day, when 
talking over our 
loud - speaker, I 


UST as every deafened individual 

shrinks from normal social contact, 
so do organizations for the deafened 
tend to work exclusively for and within 
themselves. Every League learns that it 
has not fulfilled its whole duty to its 
members until it has returned them to 
society; every League must learn that it 
has not met its duty to society until it 
has accepted its relation and obligation 
to the other welfare organizations of the 

city and state. 


but one of those 
dreams made of 
the stuff of what 
man has done 
for man. 

Once in our 
day there lived 
a man who in- 
sisted that yel- 
low fever need 





saw that woman 





not prevail in 
Cuba, and he 








in the audience. 
But she was not the same woman. Sit- 
ting on the edge of her chair, an ear- 
piece in each hand to each ear, straining 
forward, there was that in her ‘face upon 
which one should not look. Hunger, 
thirst ! 

She came to me afterward, every 
fiber of her big body quivering. She 
took me by both arms and that quivering 
passed into my body; somehow between 
us we had worked the miracle. “I could 
hear!’ she said, “I could hear, and oh, 
it was wonderful! It is twenty-five 
years since I have heard words, words 
one after another like that, words with 
ideas in them!”” Then the break came. 
“I knew how dreadful it was not to 
hear, but I had forgotten how good it is 
to hear!” 


proved his faith 
in his death. Today one after another 


of the dread old diseases which have 
devastated the race, especially the dis- 
eases of childhood, have been out-lawed, 
science having declared that they do 
not have to be tolerated among us. 
Tuberculosis, diphtheria, typhoid, scarlet 
fever, they are being driven out; fight- 
ing, protesting, recurring, but going. 
And as they go, deafness goes with 
them. 

Some day, not in our day, a day as 
far in accomplishment as the fateful 
fancy of a Darius Green from the flight 
of Lindbergh, there may be another 
redeemed Cuba; a country, somewhere 
this side of heaven, where there shall 
be no more deafened. 
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Come back with me to that conven- 
tion in Cleveland. There was doubt as 
to the wisdom of my going to Cleveland. 
A hot city, in June, a crowd; and what 
good would that convention do me any- 
how? I had not been in Cleveland a full 
day before I had the answer. 

It is reported of Richard Burton, the 
poet-scholar, that once when a student 
asked him, “But, Professor Burton, 
what good will it do me to read Brown- 
ing?” he replied, “Young man, it will 
create in you a state of mind the equiv- 
alent of riding in a Rolls-Royce car, and 
so save you some ten thousand dollars.” 

Now that is exactly what that Cleve- 
land Convention did for me. It gave 
me a ten thousand dollar state of mind. 
It was as though we had all been picked 
up by a high-powered car. There was 
exhilaration, speed and purpose in it. 
The drivers of that car knew where they 
wanted to go, and we were getting 
there! 

It was at Cleveland too that I really 
sensed the relation between the Federa- 
tion and the Leagues. We were sitting 
in the beautiful dining room of the 
Wade Park Manor Hotel, my friend and 
I. We were talking of the morning’s 
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program; of the big scientific side of 
our work as presented by the distin- 
guished men and women who were on 
that program. She glanced at her watch. 
“The women back home have been sew- 
ing all morning,” she said. “They are 
just getting out the tables for lunch.” 

Instantly my thoughts leaped away to 
that shabby old League room, to that 
little patient group, and for a moment 
I was ashamed. It was so beautiful here 
where we were, so inspiring—and then 
it came to me. Were it not for that 
little group back home, we should not 
be here; were it not for all the other 
little groups in other towns, none of 
these scientists and educators would be 
here; there would be no Convention, 
there would be no Federation. 

The Federation and the Leagues, 
what are they? What their relation to 
each other? Let us sum it all up in a 
parable. 

In the secluded valley of the deaf- 
ened there has sprung up a great vine; 
the Leagues are its branches; we, the 
“silent folk’? who dwell in that valley, 
are the husbandmen; the fruits of that 
vine are for the health and the hap- 
piness of the people. 





WE are proud of our League, we call it one of the best, and per- 
haps our self-satisfaction is warranted, but there is only one way 


to prove it, and that is by comparison., Have we for our age, for the 
size of our town, as many members as other Leagues? Do we give 
as many lip-reading lessons to as many people? Have we done as 
much for the hard of hearing child, for the unemployed deafened? 
Do we get as good publicity? De we give as many demonstrations, 
as many interviews? Do we enjoy as many social affairs, put on as 
excellent educational programs, and are these as well attended? Who 
knows? 

A certain mother, in her pride in her eight year old son, never 
thought to stand him up against other boys of the same age. One 
day she took him down town to buy him a new suit, and was furious 
when the smiling salesman said, “‘That’s a seven year old size, madam, 
and plenty of room to grow in!” 

We have an eight year old League; what size does it wear? 

—Theresa V. Beard. 
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On Being Converted to the 
Jena Method 


By Anna M. Buncer 


ing speech-reading at the Michi- 

gan State Normal College. Be- 
fore that, I had spent nearly a year, four 
hours a day, learning to be the sort of 
speech-reader I am. This was at the 
Whitaker School of Denver, Colorado. 
I had gone far enough, at the end of 
the year’s study, to be able to resume 
my old position in, the Toledo, Ohio, 
public schools. To be able to do this 
meant so much to me that I determined 
to have all the instruction possible in 
this wonderful art of understanding 
what is being said without hearing it. 
So I applied for the normal course at 
the Nitchie School of New York, and 
after completing it, I had the honor to 
teach there for six months. They were 
months filled with inspiration and hap- 
piness. 

I had learned speech-reading in the 
usual way. Much of my time had been 
spent in watching for special movements 
in sentences constructed to illustrate the 
movements. More of my time was spent 
trying to develop synthetic and intui- 
tive power, quickness, alertness and con- 
centration, those mental qualities so in- 
dispensable to good lip-reading. To this 
end I had given months to the practic 
of homophenes. As a student, I learned 
what was meant by eye strain and nerve 
strain, and was often depressed, dis- 
couraged, and despondent. But my fel- 
low students showed the same symp- 
toms, so I decided that it was all just a 
part of the game. My teachers set me 
splendid examples of courage, optimism 
and faith, So I “came through,” and 
worked a year with hearing children, 


Pine three years I have been teach- 


without myself hearing what they said, 
and without the aid of an instrument, 
wholly dependent on lip-reading. Dur- 
ing my year of study I had been often 
exhausted and depressed, but as my skill 
increased, these symptons did not recur. 

Not only that, but with increasing 
ability to carry on conversation, I had 
resumed, in great measure, my social 
contacts, and was largely rid of the 
multitude of fears and anxieties that 
always beset the deafened until they 
have found some means of compensa- 
tion. I had found lip-reading (as others 
have found it), and I shall never cease 
to be profoundly grateful to those who 
guided me along the way. My whole 
life was literally transformed by it. As 
a result of my experience, I naturally 
had come to believe that those who 
would be sure of learning lip-reading 
must follow a course of study compris- 
ing intensive study of movements, 
homophenes, and exercises to develop 
synthetic ability. Long practice was 
needed before the process became sub- 
conscious; but it was worth the time 
and labor. 


I welcomed the opportunity to teach 
lip-reading in a nine months’ college 
course, for so would I be able to help 
others as I had been helped. For three 
months before beginning work at the 
college I had been studying, in transla- 
tion, two booklets by Karl Brauckmann 
of Jena, Germany. This translation had 
been put into my hands by Professor 
Jacob Reighard of the University of 
Michigan. The booklets described the 
Jena method of teaching lip-reading, and 
it was claimed that the results were 
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quicker, easier, and better. I thought 
that would be fine, if true! But I found 


that if I were to embrace this method, 
the study of it would not include les- 
sons on movements, there would. be no 
homophenes, and there would be no con- 
scious training of either eye or mind! 
To think those things unnecessary in a 
lip-reading course would be heresy, no 
less, according to my previous training. 
I washed my hands of it, so to speak, 
and from September to March of our 
first year at the college, my share of 
the work was decidedly along familiar 
pathways. I am afraid I shall have to 
confess that I temporarily forgot one 
of the thoughts all Nitchie School nor- 
mal students are urged to absorb— 
namely, that in the development of the 
teaching of speech-reading, which is 
still such a new art, there are bound to 
be new theories, and that real teachers 
must keep open minds! I even forgot 
my high resolve to learn all I could 
about how we do read speech! 


But, meanwhile, accounts of the 
method had been published in the 
Voitta Review* and in the Rehabilita- 
tion Review.** The college department 
decided to find out more about it, and 
was so fortunate as to be able to induce 
Miss Fridette Amsler, a former student 
of Brauckmann, to come to Ypsilanti 
and give a two weeks’ demonstration. 
She showed us much that we could 
never have obtained from books, and we 
were captivated by her charm, enthusi- 
asm, and skill. But we were not con- 
vinced—not then, nor long afterward. 
It took me a long time to be willing 
to turn my back on movements, syn- 
thesis, and homophenes even long enough 
to try this new method! But during 
the past two years in which we have 
been working with it, I have slowly, 
reluctantly, but decisively, been con- 


*The Lip-Reading Problem According to Brauck- 
mann,” VOLTA REVIEW, June, 1927. 

**“Jena Method of Teaching Speech-Reading— 
How It Works,” Rehabilitation Review, Vol. 1, No. 
7, 1927. 
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verted. I have turned definitely from 
the old way of teaching, and am now 
enthusiastically following the new. I 
owe much to the old way, and my innate 
sense of loyalty has made me slow to 
give it up. I can never forget what | 
owe its devoted teachers. Accepting the 
Jena method has been, for me, even 
harder than becoming air-minded is for 
all of us. 

The foregoing bit of personal history 
is not remarkable. I offer it because I 
hope that it will help me to explain why 
I am finding in the Jena method so 
much that I believe will prove helpful 
to all students of lip-reading. I hope 
that everyone will understand that we 
neither forget nor relinquish anything 
that our former experience has taught 
us about what must be accomplished if 
we become speech-readers. It is only 
that the approach to the goal is so radi- 
cally different! Let us take into con- 
sideration the results we have obtained 
at the college, in working with nine 
classes of adults. These students are 
typical of those found in the private 
schools everywhere. They have come 
from the professions, including the min- 
istry, from business, from the home, 
and from social life. They have been 
of all ages, from eighteen to sixty-seven. 
They have stayed with us from periods 
varying from six weeks to eighteen 
months. Their deafness has ranged 
from totality to a loss of only twelve 
per cent. Yet the results are more 
nearly uniform than could have been 
expected from such a group. These 
people are now not only good speech- 
readers, but they have become so with- 
out strenuous effort, without strain of 
eyes and nerves, with no lessons on 
movements, with no conscious eye of 
mind training, and with no lessons on 
homophenes. Two years ago I should 
have said that was quite unbelievable 
and impossible. Yet it has happened. 
But I now know that the eye and mind 
training secured by strenuous conscious 
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effort by the old method may be at- 
tained equally well or better by the sub- 
conscious route of the new method. 
There is the secret of my conversion! 
I have found that the new key not only 
unlocks new doors, but opens all of the 
old ones as well. And as I have seen 
all the good results of the old methods 
reached and others added by the new 
way, my enthusiasm has kindled and I 
am eager to get farther into the psy- 
chology and the working scheme of this 
new way to become a speech-reader. It 
actually seems to me that, in time, the 
whole process may become one of relax- 
ation and play. 
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tongue and teeth, and palate) are exer- 
cised in each lesson and in all practice 
hours. 

The syllables are spoken or sung in 
series, and in definite meter, as in music. 
This has a relaxing effect, and bodily 
movements of various sorts, including 
simple dance steps, further add to the 
freedom and the spirit of play that is 
most valuable in breaking up that tense 
nervousness that we all know hinders 
progress. “Jena” students are not held 
back by that nervous exhaustion that 
comes of trying too hard. 

Rhythm is important and _ essential, 

' not only with the 





We already have 


T took me a long time to be willing 


syllable drills, 


such fun togeth- 
er, in our classes. 
It all seems like 
a game! 

’ By Brauck- 
mann’s method, 
conscious train- 
ing is directed to 
the speech organ 
itself and to that 
only. In the 
foundation work 
with the  sylla- 
bles, the student 


to turn my back on movements, syn- 
thesis and homophenes even long enough 
to try this new method! But during the 
past two years in which we have been 
working with it, I have slowly, reluctant- 
ly, but decisively, been converted. I owe 
much to the old way, and my innate 
sense of loyalty has made me slow to 
give it up. I can never forget what I 
owe its devoted teachers. Accepting the 
Jena method has been, for me, even 
harder than becoming air-minded is for 
all of us, but I have turned definitely 
from the old way of teaching, and am 
now enthusiastically following the new. 


but with the later 
exercises with 
sentences, with 
the talks, and 
even with prac- 
tice in conversa- 
tion. Weare 
more impressed 
with the impor- 
tance to the 
speech-reader of 
the understand- 
ing of rhythm. 

While we use a 














makes oral use, 
daily, of all of the “movements,” while 
his attention is consciously directed to the 
sensations which accompany them. He 
proves, by feeling it in his own speech 
organs, that speech uses (1) the lips, 
(2) the tongue and teeth, (3) the throat 
and palate. But since he practices these 
syllables aloud with both teachers and 
other students, he sees the movements, 
and at the same time that he feels them. 
Thus his eye is receiving subconscious 
training and he becomes alert in the 
fascinating game of imitating the leader 
by making with him whatever “move- 
ments” happen to be in the day’s assign- 
ment. The material is so arranged that 
all three “ports” or “doors” (lips, 


simple musical 
tempo with the syllables, we turn ‘from 
that to speech rhythm when we come 
to the practice of sentences and to 
conversation and lectures. By “speech” 
we mean colloquial conversational Eng- 
lish, and we avoid sentences con- 
constructed to illustrate movements. By 
rhythm we mean the recurring stress of 
effortless speech. Understanding is 
easier if one is sensitized to speech 
rhythm. But this way has not yet been 
much explored. We are finding it so 
helpful that we are anxious to learn 
more about it. It is a remarkable jour- 
ney down Rhythm Road. It is such fun 
that hills are climbed without our know- 
ing exactly how we climbed them. We 
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enjoy the travel so much that we do not 
notice the flight of time, the Speech- 
reading Town appears on the horizon 
before it is expected. 

To devise exercises that will enable 
the student to “catch step,” so to speak, 
with the rhythmic flow of spoken lan- 
guage, is an _ interesting problem. 
Speech-reading “material” need not be 
constructed to emphasize words that 
look alike, or to stress special move- 
ments. The unstudied, free, natural, 
spontaneous language of our daily con- 
versations is the best possible material, 
and by far the most practical. To 
speak and to write are distinct arts, and 
the speech-reader is concerned with un- 
derstanding what is spoken. So we talk 
to our students. We do not read to 
them. That it is best to use the ver- 
nacular in teaching speech-reading is 
not, of course, a new thought. But to 
develop the power of understanding 
through rhythm seems to be a new idea. 
To develop all the rules of the speech- 
reading game of rhythm will take time, 
but we are getting much help and en- 
couragement from the writings of 
psychologists and students of language. 

If I should say, then, that the imita- 
tion exercises and rhythm work supply 
plentiful subconscious eye-training, how 
do I account for the mind training? 
Let no one suppose that we do not use 
our minds in Ypsilanti! On the con- 
trary! By directing attention away from 
the lip-reading process itself, there can 
be more thinking, real thinking, about 
the subject in hand. The mind can do 
its work more freely. The meaning will 
come to us if the speech organs are well 
trained in the art of imitating. After 
the first few days there is daily practice 
in watching silently, with lips closed, 
what has just been practiced orally. 
More eye training, but the pupil is not 
aware of it. Nor does he realize when 
the material he is watching leaves the 
practiced routine and goes on into some- 
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thing he has not said, heard, or seen. 
He is thinking, naturally and normally, 
And he is understanding without hearing. 

Our students have been a source of 
great inspiration to me, personally, be- 
cause of their untiring zeal and their 
unceasing willingness to co-operate. 
Their opinions have helped us to very 
definite conclusions with regard to the 
Jena Method. Besides that, we have 
received many letters from teachers of 
speech-reading and friends of the cause 
who have been following our work with 
open-minded and genuine interest. Our 
attempts to answer their questions have 
settled our opinions. My own conclu- 
sions about what may be expected from 
studying speech-reading by the Jena 
method may be summarized as follows: 

1. It minimizes eye and nerve strain 
and consequently leads more quickly to 
a power that we have always called 
“natural lip-reading.” 

2. Conscious attention is directed to 
one thing only—the development of the 
motor channel of understanding. 

3. It affords subconscious eye and 
mind training which is equally as ef- 
fective as that acquired by conscious 
effort. 

4. It gives the student practice mate- 
rial typical of outside speech. 

5. The syllable work has a good ef- 

" fect on voice and articulation. 

6. Tendency to exaggeration is prat- 
tically non-existent. 

%. I believe the future of the method, 
and I should like to say, the future of 
speech-reading, is closely bound up with 
the study of speech rhythm. 

Surely these beliefs are a warrant for 
our conversion. We still have much to 
learn, but we believe fully that we have 
found something which, when properly 
studied and developed, will yield much 
that can be considered a real contribu 
tion to the cause. Our enthusiasm 
waxes stronger with each new class, and 
we are happy in the bright outlook fo 
the future. 
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— TALKIES unpleasant voices 
with All Votta Review readers are cor- of the actors and 
Our T would seem dially invited to take part in the Friendly the loss of action 
have ] the subject Corner discussions. If something per- from the pictures 
nelu- of talkies had plexes you, ask others to help you settle these evils, toa aa 
from been exhausted, but the question; if you have found some- e remedied and it 
Jena almost every mail thing to interest others, pass on the good ooks as if one of 
ows: brings some fresh word. It is every reader’s privilege to them, at least, soon 
train mention of it to put more real meaning and worth into would be. The Uni- 
ly to my desk. Just the the name “Friendly Corner.” versity of South- 
called other day some one Deafness is often incurable, but the ern California has 
called my attention unhappiness that it sometimes produces already put on a 
ed to to an almost for- és mot. Are you helping to cure un- course of instruc- 
f the gotten article which /appiness? Let the Friendly Corner tion in pictures for | 
Miss Martha LE, %¢ your medium. college students. It 
and Bruhn wrote for consisted of “lec- : 
s_ ef the Votta Review in July, 1913, about tures on the science and art of motion 
ce this very thing. Do you remember the pictures, given in part by recognized 
nail unsuccessful efforts made sixteen or university scholars in the fields of zxs- 
eighteen years ago to synchromize re-  thetics, psychology, sociology, economics, 
corded speech with picturized action? physics, chemistry, fine arts and speech; 
od ef- Poor as the results were, the attempt did . ‘ b ; di =" ; 
hold promise for the future, and it was ry per —e ee oan ee : hs gal 
prac- Miss Bruhn’s hope that the talking pic- tion picture field, producers, directors, 
tures would necessitate clear-cut speech technical men and actors.” The study 
1ethod, which could easily be read by the lip- of motion pictures in the universities— 
ure of reader ; but the efforts at synchronization think of it! Just how successful the 
p with seemed futile, and as nearly as I recall, course was or what attitude other uni- 
the Edison Kinetophone died a natural versities took toward such an innova- 
wnt for death, My ears had not gone lame at tion I do not know. But it is some- 
uch to that time, and all I clearly remember of thing to think about. Can anyone tell 
e have those early talking pictures was the ef- me more about higher education for the 
roperly | fect on my funny bone. talkies ? 
| much Today there are in use three methods If our Greta Garbos and Lewis Stones 
ntribu- of recording speech, and with two of could be induced to give us a glimpse 
1usiasm these perfect synchronization can be of their faces while they talk, the lip- 
ss, and automatically obtained. One evil has readers, at least, would not complain; 
0k for } been cured. How about the others? but not even this year’s champion can 
People with normal hearing object to the read lips through the back of a bobbed 
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head or even with a thirty-degree slant 
on a masculine physiognomy. 

In spite of the clamorings and pro- 
tests of the deafened, our hearing 
friends may become reconciled to the 
talkies, for there is a chance that they 
will inyprove at the same rate, or better, 
than the movies did. Who doesn’t re- 
member the heaving chest, the wild ges- 
ticulations, the sneeriest of sneers, the 
rolling eyes, the glycerine tears of the 
early movies? Perhaps after the talkies 
have received their university diploma 
the public will cease grumbling. Who 
then will back up the pleas of “The 
Dear Order of the Deafened?” Some 
of us will be able to attend theaters 
which have special amplifying apparatus 
installed. How about the others, those 
who cannot profit by electrical amplifi- 
cation? One man, prominent in re- 
search, has taken a great deal of interest 
in this matter. He urges all local or- 
ganizations to hammer away at produ- 
cers, to follow up petitions already circu- 
lated and insist on a “very full synopsis 
of the play in programs.” He further says: 


Even though a large number of seats are 
wired for amplifiers there are thousands of 
deaf and deafened people who will not know 
about them, who could not pay extra for their 
use, and who cannot hear voices any better 
with them. 

VoIcEs 


Possibly some good voices will yet 
come from the “noisies.” If through 
talkies and the radio the whole world 
becomes speech conscious, what a boon 
to lip-readers! And what a boon to 
everyone else if American voices im- 
prove! Imagine the day when we can 
go abroad without making ourselves con- 
spicuous by our raucous tones! I am 
not talking only about the deafened, but 
about all of us. Of all my American 
friends I can think of only two who 
have modulations and overtones compa- 
rable to the musical voices of some Eng- 
lish people I have known. Europeans 
did not have to wait for modern inven- 
tions to call attention to poor speech. 
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I wonder why there is such a difference, 
Perhaps a civilization must attain a cer- 
tain age before it devotes thought to 
cultural matters. America is scarcely 
out of the pioneer stage. 

Have any of you tried talking to 
yourselves through a speaking tube, as 
Dr. Bellows suggested in the August 
Votta Review? You'd be surprised! 
Here are extracts from two different 
ring letters in which the voices of the 


deafened were being discussed : 
* * * * * * 


Proxima, do you hear your own voice? 
Stick to it. I hear mine. Many of us deaf- 
ened ones do hear our own. As you say, the 
salvation of our voices is to use them. I just 
live in my voice. I make it read aloud to 
me beautiful things every day. It is the only 
voice I ever hear unaided. 

* * * + * 

Many of the letters in this bunch speak of 
the voice in one way or another, so I take 
this opportunity to tell you of a talk the head 
of our School of Dramatic Art gave us at the 
League rooms last week. About forty-five of 
us heard him and made up the most enthu- 
siastic audience I have ever seen there. I 
wish I could put over to you something of 
what he said and his way of saying it. 
knowledge of his subject was not so surpris- 
ing as his understanding of us. 

He attributes the flat, uninteresting voice of 
the deafened almost entirely to our faulty 
breathing. In our intense, strained desire to 
hear we tighten up our whole physical and 
mental being; we disturb our own rhythm; 
force the chest to do a work for which it is 
not intended, and in this unnatural process 
, rob the vocal cords of their vitality. 

He had wonderful things to say about the 
eye being the direct sense-minister to the 
intellect, the ear to the emotions; of the need 
of balance between impression and expression. 
The deafened, being robbed of natural intake, 
tend to become restrained in outgo. Conscious 
somehow that what they have to say does 
not hold the interest of others as of old, they 
charge it up not only to their ears but to their 
brains; they become nervous, self-conscious, 
gradually drifting toward that class of semi 
self-made unfortunates whom the scientists 
call inverts. This tendency to withdraw into 
the self, he said, was the beginning of im 
tellectual death. ‘ 

The main trouble with us in our “social 
relations is not so much our deafness as Our 
attitude toward our deafness—and, our vo1ees. 
The voice is the main “putter-over” of pef 
sonality. If we permit our veices to become 
thin and flat and unacceptable we are ur 
interesting; for “it is not what you say that 
matters in social intercourse, but what jo# 
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say.” Strain to hear, anxiety lest we do not 
hear, physical and mental tension grown to 
habit, a rigid diaphragm, a squeezed voice, an 
imprisoned personality, a flight into one’s 
seli—so he summed it up. Sixteen of us 
persuaded him to teach us himself and we 
start the class tomorrow. 

I have heard more than one person 
say that singers become conscious of the 
“feel” of their tones and do not depend 
entirely on the ear. That is another 
line for us to begin work on—cultivat- 
ing the “feel” of our voices. There is 
so much for us yet to do, and nothing 
seems impossible these days! Almost 
every new sun witnesses a fresh triumph 
of science. Why not do some pioneer- 
ing and cultivate the muscular sense? 


RE-EDUCATION OF HEARING 


In September we were talking about 
re-education of hearing, and that means 
better hearing. I quoted a letter about 
the Radio Vibra-Tone, which has recent- 
ly changed its name to Phipps Unit. You 
remember it is a device which carries 
radio vibrations to the ear via bone con- 
duction. Its most enthusiastic advocate 
now tells us how she is testing it out. 
She says: 


The majority of our otological friends were 
frankly sceptical of its doing much, if any, 
good, though all agreed there was no possible 
danger in using it, and they pronounced it a 
delightful thing for the deafened. In justice 
to the scientific profession I want to say that 
three of these otologists said, “It being a new 
principle, how can we know what it will do 


till it is tried out under scientific test, and who - 


has the time to give to it?” 


I replied, “I have the time, I'll undertake 
to try it out under scientific test now that I 
know there is no danger in it. I have both 
time and ears—a case of profound deafness 
eenonced by all hopeless. I am just the one 
0 do it.” 


So in February a friend and I opened a 
privately conducted experimental laboratory, 
for we must have ears to work with if we 
would give the device a fair test. We have 
worked with a degree of progress I never 
dared anticipate. 

From February to May 31, we kept the 
office open with interesting and heartening 
results. By June 1, we had some 60 persons 
using the Phipps Unit; of this number some 

not been practicing with it long enough 
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to obtain results, some had not been con- 
scientious or persistent enough in its use, 
others had been faithful, and our records 
show twenty-three persons who have reported 
that they themselves notice more or less im- 
provement in their hearing, and twenty-one 
who show improvement under scientific test. 

My own case is perhaps a good example of 
the varied reaction one may expect in any 
such undertaking. I am being tested through 
four different channels all making use of 
audiometers. The reports show that three 
different persons, in testing at intervals of 
from four to eight weeks, have found an un- 
mistakable improvement; one has found no 
improvement whatever; several friends have 
reported that I am hearing sounds that I have 
not heard for many years, though the human 
voice without the aid of the earphone seems 
just as far beyond my reach as ever. The 
inventor of this device advocates from six to 
nine months of daily practice in one’s own 
home before the hearing is toned up to any 
appreciable degree, and this to some may 
seem a long time, yet how long have many 
of us been profoundly deafened? 


Please remember that the Friendly 
Corner is conducted by a person who is 
merely friendly, but not a scientist. It 
is beyond my province to recommend 
new devices. It is no light thing to 
revive old hopes which cannot be ful- 
filled; but that does not mean that we 
should close our minds to new possi- 
bilities. Let us always take the safe 
middle grounds. Who else has some- 
thing to say about the Phipps Unit or 
any other means of auditory re-educa- 
tion? 

QUACKERY 


In the September Votta Review 
there was a play entitled “Two Quacks 
and a Duck” which brought a response 
from one of our readers. The second 
letter is likewise a confession—the kind 
many of us can make. 


I had almost the same experience with ear 
drums as Duck. I was too proiid to wear a 
phone, which would advertise my deafness to 
the public, so I paid five dollars for the in- 
visible drums. All well and good until I 
stuck them in my ears; then came the most 
awful suffering a human being ever went 
through. I honestly thought my head would 
burst. I dug one of the things out and had 
to call a neighbor in to get the other out. 
I could not hear a sound while they were in. 



























































Never again! It was worth five dollars to 
get the things out. 
¥ * * * 


When I found hearing difficult I became 
somewhat panicky and consulted a specialist 
who examined my nose, throat, and ears. He 
used air suction and blowing in my ears and 
nose—result, nil. Then an advertisement at- 
tracted my attention—“No joke to be deaf, 
buy the tiny ear drum.” Knowing so well 
that it surely was no joke I bought a pair of 
drums made of rubber, which showed me 
clearly it was no joke, for the third day they 
became sticky and stuck tightly together so 
that I could not use them. 

Our neighbor had a brother-in-law who had 
been deaf and a certain doctor cured him, so 
I tried this doctor and he surely showed me 
there was no joke about it, for he pushed a 
thin stick, wrapped in cotton wool saturated 
with some solution that burnt badly, up my 
nose and the back of my throat, assuring me 
during the process that he could surely give 
me one good ear. In the end I found my 
hearing much worse and the ringing in my 
ears like a bagpipe the whole of the time. 
To make matters worse, I’m not a Scotchman. 

Then I took a trip to England and consulted 
a specialist there. He assured me that I must 
have an operation on my nose. I do not re- 
member the exact Latin description he gave it, 
but it meant that the bone at the root of my 
nose was too large. However, he gave me a 
prescription to get made up at the druggist’s 
and sniff up the nose night and morning. 
Result, nil. 

Then another advertisement attracted my 
attention, “Catarrh deafness cured, or no pay.” 
This treatment cost me $30.00. Result, nil. 
Now I have an electrical instrument which is 
worth the money and very useful. I also 
use the radio with phones cn a loud speaker 
and I do think it limbers up the ears some- 
what. 

I must not forget the “vibraphone.” I have 
this and find it of no value. Now I am 
thinking the best thing to do is to try and 
forget that I am hard of hearing and practice 
up on speech reading. 


“LocKouTs”’ 
Right on the heels of the July Vorta 


Review I received this letter about an 
article which appeared in that number, 
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but it has been impossible to give 
“Lockouts” a “look-in’’ until now. Here 
it is, a trifle late, but just as good, 
nevertheless : 


Yesterday, July third, I read and enjoyed 
Lockouts in the Vo.tta Review, with a certain 
smiling superiority. Amusing, very, but things 
like that never happen in our family. 

Tcday my sister Caroline and I have been 
spending the glorious Fourth quietly at home 
alone. In the late afternoon Caroline started 
with the dog for a walk while I was taking 
a nap. As she was not going far Caroline 
intended to leave the front door open, but 
just as she stepped off the porch the door 
blew to and—latched. She turned back and 
rang the bell long and vigorously, but to no 
avail, for I cannot hear the bell in my room, 
She then decided just to stop in next door 
and telephone me, as she knew I could hear 
that bell. 

I repeat, tcday is the glorious Fourth of 
July when many people are off celebrating, 
and the house next door was closed, as was 
the next, and the next, as well as those across 
the way. In fact, the whole neighborhood 
seemed to be taking a holiday. Up and 
down the streets ringing door bells hurried 
Caroline, with the dog dashing gayly in and out 
of back yards and over flower beds. It was 
a great lark for him, but not for Caroline. 
At last she found a friend at home and ex- 
plained that she was locked out and that I 
could not, hear the bell and she wished to tele- 
phone me to open the door. Naturally the 
friend was surprised, for if I couldn’t hear the 
door bell how in the world could I hear the 
telephone! But sister Caroline knows 
the fire gong on our telephone and my ears, 
and she received a prompt response to her 
§:'0.'S. 


Speaking of “Lockouts,” let me tell 
you of something that is almost lockout 
proof. It is the Correspondence Club 


' 


_of the Votta Review. Write to The 


Friendly Lady, care of The Volta 
Bureau, 1601 Thirty-fifth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D..C., for particulars. She 
will place you with a group of congenial 
friends. The whole club wiil welcome you. 
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The New England School of Speech- 
Reading and Its Guiding Spirits 


By Annie R. KNow.iTon 





Clara M. Ziegler 


tenth anniversary of the opening 

of the New England School of 
Speech-Reading, whose winter courses 
in Boston and summer sessions at Bur- 
lington, Vermont, have endeared it to 
hundreds of the hard of hearing, not 
only in its immediate vicinities, but scat- 
tered all over the United States. 

It has won favor on account of its 
exceptionally fine drill in speech-reading 
and high standard of normal training, 
but has been appreciated as much, or 
more perhaps, because of the atmos- 
phere of friendship and good will that 
emanates from its principals and found- 
ers, Miss Anna L. Staples and Miss 
Clara M. Ziegler. 


() cco an this year, heralded the 





These women, realizing that impaired 
hearing must of necessity limit their 
careers, were among the early students 


at the Muller-Walle School of Lip- 
Reading, where, after their graduation, 
they taught successfully for many years. 

Desirous of broadening the scope of 
their work, they went to Philadelphia 
for intensive study of the then newly 
developed technique of Miss Cora 
Kinzie. And ten years ago, in the fall 
of 1919, they opened their New England 
School of Speech-Reading, which soon 
was obliged to enlarge its quarters and 
was moved to its present location in 
Trinity Court, Boston. 

Both teachers are untiring in their 
efforts to aid their pupils not only to 
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become proficient speech-readers and 
teachers, but also to build up personali- 
ties and characters able to meet the 
strain imposed on every life that must 
face the disadvantages occasioned by any 
hearing loss. 

That they have endeared themselves to 
all with whom they have come in contact 
was made peculiarly manifest at an an- 
niversary dinner tendered in their honor, 
October first, and at which they were 
the surprised recipients of a joint bank 
account of over fifteen hundred dollars 
contributed by friends and pupils of the 
New England School. Accompanying 
the gift were loose leaf note books, in- 
itialed in gold. In these books were 
copied excerpts from letters that had ac- 
companied the individual donations, and 
which expressed, even more than the 
money, the warm admiration and affec- 
tion in which both Miss Staples and 
Miss Ziegler are held by all with whom 
they have been associated. 

Their personal influence has not been 
confined to their school, however. 
Thirteen years ago they were among 
the first to appreciate the need of a so- 
cial center for the hard of hearing, and 
so became co-founders, charter members 
and the’ first vice-presidents of the 
Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston. Since 
then they have given so unsparingly of 
their time, thought and effort to the 
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work of that organization that, last year, 
its board of directors expressed their 
appreciation by a vote which conferred 
honorary vice-presidency on both of 
them. 

Such characters as those of Miss 
Staples and Miss Ziegler emphasize 
what important places may be filled by 
the deafened, and how the influence of 
beautiful personalities can overcome 
even that most insidious destroyer of 
self-confidence, the lack of hearing. 

All that these two women stand for in 
the lives of others may be expressed 
most comprehensively, perhaps, in the 
subjoined poem contributed to the birth- 
day celebration by Miss Janice Boyd, 
former pupil and devoted friend—a 
poem whose title has been employed as 
the subject of this article. 


TO THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
SPEECH-READING AND ITS 
GUIDING SPIRITS 


1919-1929 


Ten years we've watched you as you grew 
and loved you all the while; 

You've given more than words can tell, 
Eased many a weary mile. 


We've gone to you and come from you 
To face, with courage new, 

The little hurts of every day, 
The things we’ve had to do. 


A tiny part of all we feel 
We've tried to let you know, 

, And bring today our gift to you 
With hearts that overflow. 





“THINK ON THESE THINGS” 


“One reason why many deafened people become overwhelmed by fear, and 
consequently badly inhibited, is that, turned in upon themselves, they tend to 
dwell too much on the things they cannot do. This is a very human weakness 
common to all kinds of people the world over. Perhaps the whole question of 
readjustment after deafness is solved when the mind begins to dwell on the 


things that can be done in spite of, or even because of, deafness.” —A. S. Garbett. 
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Twelve Dollars Reward: An 


Hysterical Romance 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ILLIAM ALLEN WHITE re- 
W ex in one of his editorials to 

a series of clippings showing 
how the story of a stray coyote being 
seen near Newton, Massachusetts, listed 
the animal as a man-eater by the time 
it reached the New York City news- 
papers, and had it as a flock of wolves 
in the London news. 


He goes on to say that the incident 


- paralleled an experience of his own when 


he made a trip to Europe last year. He 
had mentioned to a reporter that he 
would stay as long as his money lasted. 
The reporter wanted to know how much 
he had. “A little wad,” replied Mr. 
White. The word “wad” appears to 
have been too much for the reporter, 
as “chunk” was substituted when the 
interview appeared in print. Cabling 
the word “chunk” to Europe, it natur- 
ally became “trunk” and the Paris edi- 
tor of the New York Herald pictured 
the Emporia editor as landing in Europe 
with “a trunk full of money.” 

“Whereupon,” says Mr. White, “the 
poor editor began getting vicious letters 
of two kinds. (A) “So you sold your- 
self to the Republican National Com- 
mittee to abuse Al Smith, for a trunk 
full of money to take a trip to Europe, 
did you?” Or (B): “So that is what 
Al Smith gave you for the retraction, 
is it? A trunkful of money. You 
greedy Judas.”’ : 

“So history is made,” says William 
Allen White. 

You remember, Napoleon himself had 
his doubts about the truthfulness of his- 
tory, referring to it as “a fable agreed 
upon,” while Henry Ford is supposed 
to have declared that “history is bunk.” 


While I am not ready to concur fully in 
Mr. Ford’s statement, the ease with 
which history lessons put me to sleep in 
my school days makes it easy for me 
to understand his association of ideas. 


Please understand, I am not just find- 
ing out that history is a trifle unre- 
liable. I have known this for a long 
time. It is just that I have been read- 
ing something that bears on the situa- 
tion. It is the story of the Philipps- 
burg recruit, whose achievements have 
come down to us in prose and verse. 
The version I have before me is in 
German, very elementary German at 
that, but I am not able to promise that 
the translation will be literal, though 1 
think I have grasped the substance. It 
tells us that once upon a time the old 
fortress of Philippsburg on the Rhine 
was beseiged by the French, and the 
Commandant kept a close guard along 
the walls to make sure that the enemy 
would not gain an entrance to the 
fortress. 

Among the defenders of the fortress, 
says the story, was a young recruit who 
did not seem to be conspicuous for his 
intelligence. He was classified as a 
bonehead or dumbbell, if my translation 
is correct; he had bats in his belfry, the 
folks believed. For this reason he was 
assigned to duty at a spot on the wall 
where it appeared certain no enemy 
would ever make his appearance. 

“This,” said an old sergeant, leading 
the recruit to the place, “is to be your 
post. Here must you without pause up 
and down go. And if anybody the wall 
to get up seeks, shall you immediately 
him hurl down.” 

“Hotsy-totsy, you've sold a_ horse,” 
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said the recruit, promptly, meaning that 
he accepted the assignment. To him- 
self he merely thought: “Applesauce!” 

Then he proceeded to without pause 
up and down go. 

Fiction being more accurate than 
truth, you have already guessed that the 
enemy did attack that spot. Und wie! 
As the recruit without pause up and 
down went, he was startled to see a 
head thrust itself above the top of the 
wall. He may have been dumb, but he 
was intelligent enough to reason that 
the head was probably not alone; that 
there was a body close at hand. Where- 
upon he proceeded immediately to hurl 
the head down, using his bayonet. 

Without pause, up and down went 
the recruit. 

Believe it or not, a few minutes later 
a head again projected itself above the 
wall. 

“Tt sure gets one’s angora,” muttered 
the recruit, a trifle irritated. “The fel- 
low there ist again heraufgeklettert! 
Why hasn’t the poor fish gumption 
enough to stay down off that wall!” 

He thrust vigorously with the bay- 
onet and the head took its departure— 
rather hastily. 

Without pause, up and down, went 
the recruit. 

Then he almost fell in a faint when 
he saw a head and shoulder again 
projecting themselves above the top of 
the wall! 

“That guy is sure one stubborn cuss,” 
he said to himself, half in admiration. 
“Already twice have I him immediately 
down pushed and there he is already 
again yet.” 

Again the bayonet went into action; 
and again the head and shoulders dis- 
appeared from the top of the wall. 

Well, to make a long story short, the 
recruit and the head and shoulders kept 
up the uneven conflict for yet a while 
longer and then all became peaceful and 
quiet and remained so until the sergeant 
came around at daybreak. 
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“Anything happen during the night?” 
he asked. 

“Not a thing,” said the recruit. “I 
have without pause up and down gone 
without closing my eyes, just as you 
said, sir. Nothing happened—oh, yes, 
a stubborn fellow did stick his head up 
over the wall a dozen times or so, but 
I thrust him down with my bayonet and 
he finally went away.” 

“Where was that?’ the sergeant 
wanted to know. 

The recruit pointed to the spot on the 
wall where the head and shoulders had 
appeared and the sergeant waiked over 
and took a glance down on the outside. 
He got an eyeful. There on the ground, 
at the foot of a long ladder leaning 
against the wall, rested—not one soldier 
but a dozen! The recruit had killed 
twelve of the enemy in succession while 
supposing that he was repelling the at- 
tacks of a single man! 

When the Commandant of the for- 
tress was told of this affair you can 
imagine his surprise. 

“Weli, I'll be jiggered,” he said, com- 
pletely flabbergasted. 

Of course, he really thought the ser- 

geant was lying, but decided, being short 
of men, to accept the story at its face 
value rather than start an argument. 
' “T promised,” he went on, “to give a 
dollar for each enemy soldier thrown 
down off that wall. This recruit claims 
he only threw down one man, but your 
evidence is perhaps more accurate, and 
so I shall order the Treasurer of the 
Fortress to pay him twelve dollars, be- 
fore he decides to turn against us and 
capture the fortress single-handed. 
“But,” he concluded, shaking his head, 
“T’ll tell my Aunt Mariah, I’d like to 
have a few more recruits who would 
carry out my orders as efficiently.” 

You detect the tragedy of it all? I 
mean, the Commandant’s wishing for 
other soldiers as efficient as this recruit, 
and never once sensing the reason for 
the latter’s efficiency? The recruit, of 
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course, was deafened! There can be 
no doubt about that. See how this ex- 
planation clears up all the difficulties. 

His comrades considered him a bone- 
head, whereas he simply did not always 
understand them correctly. You are 
puzzled that he did not call his fellow 
guards when he had so much trouble 
with the intruder? He acted as any 
deafened man would have acted under 
the circumstances. It was dark and he 
knew his lip-reading skill would be of 
little use. It would be difficult if not 
impossible for him to understand his 
comrades. So he avoided calling them. 
The same explanation covers the use of 
the bayonet. If he had not been afraid 
of attracting attention, he would have 
shot the intruder. His  sensitiveness 
caused him to decide upon the use of 
the silent bayonet. And naturally, his 
deafness prevented him from hearing 
the noise of the falling bodies, the 
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moans of the wounded, or even the 
noise which must have been made by 
the comrades of the wounded soldiers. 
- It is very likely, too, that the re- 
cruit’s silence, combined with his deadly 
effectiveness, had an influence in leading 
the attackers to believe that they were 
being met and thrown back by a power- 
ful force. The fact that they hurried 
away without removing the bodies of 
their dead comrades, or the ladder, 
shows what consternation his silent effi- 
ciency produced among them. 

Yes, the Commandant wished for 
more recruits as efficient as this one had 
proved himself to be—and all he really 
needed do was call out the deafened 
instead of barring them from military 
service. Which, of course, explains 
why I am now calling attention to this 
error of history. If war ever comes, I 
want my country to know just where its 
military superiority rests! 

Und wie! 





This Month's 


The Minneapolis League played a prominent 
part in the recent State Conference of Social 
Work. Mrs. Theresa V. Beard, an active 
League member, presented the work of the 
Federation. 


Anna M. Bunger is a teacher of lip-reading 
at the Michigan State Normal College at 
Ypsilanti. 

A graduate of the New England School of 
Lip-Reading, Mrs. Annie R. Knowlton of Bos- 
ton is well qualified to speak of the school’s 
founders. 

Vota Review readers are all familiar with 
the names of Harriet Andrews Montague, 
Laura Davies Holt, John H. Ferrall, Lucia 
Seymour Tonley, and Enfield Joiner. 

Nell C. Driggs is the daughter of Super- 
intendent and Mrs. Frank M. Driggs. She 
is a graduate of Smith College and an ex- 
perienced teacher of the deaf. 


A graduate of a regular normal school, a 


Contributors 


teacher of hearing children, and then a gradu- 
ate of the Clarke Normal School, Nellie C. 
Clayton has had the training and broad ex- 
perience which especially fit her for her work, 


Lillian Paddleford has specialized in the 
deaf child’s reading difficulties. She was 
formerly a teacher in the Kentucky School 
for the Deaf and later in the San Diego Day 
Schcol. 


Formerly a teacher of hearing children, 
Susan C. Wenslaff has adapted regular school 
room methods to fit the needs of her deaf 
pupils. 

Nona Black Armington received her normal 
training in Wisconsin. For a number of years 


she specialized in primary work with hearing 
children. 


Educators of the deaf who keep in touch 
with world leaders are familiar with the name 
of Anders Hansen. He is Superintendent of 
the School for the Deaf at Nyborg, Denmark. 














Part 3 
es | arene: I could take that course in 





dressmaking at the Evening School, 

Sue. My deafness may be a han- 
dicap, but I’ve bought an earphone and, 
though I’ve never had courage to use it 
in public, I think I will try it in class 
after I get acquainted. It doesn’t make 
my hearing normal, but it helps. The 
work is individual, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, except for a short talk at the 
| beginning of each lesson. Each pupil 
i makes her own dresses, and all work is 
| supervised by a splendid teacher. Try 
ii it, Lucia! Do enroll!” 

On the evening of registration I 
joined a crowd of students. A large 
sign in the corridor announced “Dress- 
making in Room C-Annex.” The big 
room was a confused mass of would-be 
pupils, coming, going, laughing, hurry- 
ing, joking, and bewildered—like myself. 
The grey-haired teacher was surrounded 
six and seven deep by clamoring women 
and girls. She was giving out enroll- 
ment slips to be filled in. When I had 
worked into the second row, she made 
an announcement and the crowd melted 
away. I followed to a room downstairs, 
where, after some confusion, I, too, was 
duly registered. 

At the following session I gave my 
enrollment card to the teacher, mention- 
ing my deafness. The teacher was cor- 
dial and motioned me to the big desk 
beside hers. Instead of regulation school 
desks and seats for the pupils, there 
were many small tables, each with three 
or four chairs. At one side of the 
room were several sewing machines and 
other dressmaking paraphernalia. 
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Keeping Up With the Class 


By Lucia S—EyMour TonLeEy 


(Continued from August) 





The class was very informal and 
pupils were always moving around the 
room—to the sewing machines, to the 
platform for hanging dresses, to the 
full-length mirror, or for help or chats 
with one another. The teacher went 
from table to table, explaining and in- 
structing informally. Whenever I saw 
her lips moving and pupils looking at 
her, I seized my earphone and rushed 
over. She gave me special attention at 
every lesson, and it made me happy to 
find myself busily working and keeping 
up with the class. 

To my foolish surprise, I found that 
my classmates did not consider my ear- 
phone an awesome thing at all. 

The course of instruction was splen- 
did. At the Public Exhibition a gown 
I made was among those displayed. But 
the most important thing I learned had 
nothing whatever to do with dressmak- 
ing; it was this: People are not afraid - 
of earphones. 

Part 4 


“IT wish I could take that course in 
Commercial Design at the Evening Art 
School. Why not try?” So on the 
evening of registration I was present an 
hour early to explain about my deafness 
and, if possible, to register before the 
others. 

The class met in a large room filled 
with long drawing tables. Lessons were 
very informal, the instructor speaking 
wherever he happened to be standing. 
Sometimes there was a short lecture at 
the beginning; sometimes the instruction 
was scattered through the two hours; 
sometimes we thumb-tacked our designs 
on the walls and all gathered around to 
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criticize, and be criticized. It was a 
splendid course, but I had difficulty in 
hearing the instructor, even with my 
zarphone. 

I decided to cultivate the acquaintance 
of a student who could help me. I 
studied my classmates and finally scraped 
an acquaintance with a girl who was 
having trouble with the subject of high- 
lights. I happened to understand that 
very well, and helped her out of her 
difficulties. She became interested in me 
and from then on graciously answered 
all my questions, and we had many an 
enjoyable conversation together. 

One glorious evening, when we tacked 
our work up on the board, my drawing 
received the most votes from the class 
as being the best—only once, but that 
repaid me for taking the course. 


On the whole, I learned considerable 
about commercial art; but I learned 
much more about other things. For ex- 
ample, I got valuable points about form- 
ing contacts with ‘hearing persons, what 
to do and what not to do; and always 
to show and acknowledge appreciation 
for all help received. It is the teachers’ 
job to help pupils, and they are always 
willing to co-operate, and will go more 
than half-way whenever the deafened 
give them that opportunity. 


Part 5 


“I wish,” said I to the girl in the 
office, “that I could take the course of 
six lectures which your club is to give. 
But I am very deaf, and so will buy a 
ticket for the first lecture only; if I hear 
that, I will buy a course ticket.” 

“We do not sell single tickets,” re- 
plied the girl. 

The Director, who happened to be at 
her desk nearby, overheard, and came 
forward with a friendly smile. “Cer- 
tainly we will sell a single ticket in this 
case,” she said. “If you sit in the 
front row perhaps you can hear. I hope 
$0, anyway,” and she smiled cordially. 

I was on hand early with my earphone. 
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The room seated about seventy people. 
Immediately in front of the first row 
of chairs was a flat-top desk behind 
which the speaker was to stand. 

I sat in the front seat directly in line 
with this desk. To my regret the chairs 
were armless, so there was nothing on 
which to rest my earphone to magnify 
the sound of the voice. 

The first speaker proved to be the 
Director herself. She had a clear voice, 
but, alas! I was unable to follow her 
talk. Just as I was about to remove 
the headband, she came over. “Could 
you hear me, Miss Tonley?” 

“Not well enough to follow.” 

Ninety-nine persons out of a hundred 
would have let the matter drop there. 
But this Director was that wonderful 
hundredth person who is genuinely inter- 
ested and who truly seeks to be of 
service. 

“This earphone which I had to hold 
in my lap should rest on wood to give 
it resonance,” I explained, “and the 
sound of the speaker’s voice should go 
directly into these holes in this black box, 
where the amplifiers are. As there are 
no arms to these wooden chairs, I had 
to keep the earphone down in my lap 
on my coat, and so all the sounds were 
deflected and deadened, and that is why 
I could not hear.” 

She stepped nearer and said, “Miss 
Tonley, will you try one more lecture? 
I'll have a small table here for you to 
put your earphone on; and as much as 
is possible, with the rather large audi- 
ence, I'll stand in front of you. Will 
you come again next week?” 

I assented, touched by her thought- 
fulness and unusual consideration. I 
was not disappointed. Through my ear- 
phone on the little table I heard prac- 
tically the whole of the next lecture, 
“How to Keep Well,” given by the 
friendly Director. , 

The following week the speaker was 
a noted Shakespearean actor. In choice 
language and with a marvelous voice, he 
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described his own early struggles for 
success in his art. Then, in his beauti- 
ful, expressive voice he recited from 
Shakespeare, and his every word came 
to me clearly and distinctly. 

The next week the subject was 
“Worthwhile Reading.” The speaker’s 
voice was apparently distinct, yet I could 
not hear everything she said. The fact 
was that the internal mechanism of my 
earphone was having one of its frequent 
attacks of maladjustment, and I failed 
to realize it. The speaker recommended 
a list of excellent books. Though I 
strained to hear, it was in vain. 

While the audience was gathering, a 
week later for another lecture, the little 
office girl came in and handed me a 
typewritten page. “The lecturer at the 
last talk,” she explained, “thought you 
might like the list of books she recom- 
mended, and asked me to give this to 
you.” There it was—the complete list! 

The lecturer that day was a beautiful 
woman who had spent years abroad 
studying music. Her subject was “Voice 
Training.” But, alas, my instrument 
was again out of order and I could not 
follow the talk. 

At the next lecture, the last of the 
series, my earphone was as good as new. 
The Director, before presenting the 
speaker, announced that the audience 
had taken such great interest in the 
talk on Voice Training, and that so 
many queries with reference to it had 
come to the Club office that the speaker, 
learning of it, had kindly consented to 
allow the talk to be multigraphed ; anyone 
who wished could have a copy by apply- 
ing at the Club office after the lecture. 

And then came the voice of the 
Director presenting a noted theologian. 
The title of his lecture thrilled me. It 
was “Succeeding With What We Have.” 
To me his most interesting point was 
the secret of success. He said that the 


secret was to go right ahead and try, try, 
to do the thing we wanted, try our level 
best, no matter how poorly equipped we 
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were or thought we were—that did not 
count at all. But the thing that did 
count was that we must desire with all 
our heart, and try our utmost to succeed. 
Sometimes, he said, we would think we 
had made a complete failure, yet the 
future would show that we had suc- 
ceeded after all, though in an entirely 
different way from what we had expect- 
ed. “Strive with what you have, for 
that is the way to succeed. It is the 
effort and not the equipment that brings 
success.” 


Part 6 


The next course of dectures was a case 
of “pot luck.”. The fee had to be paid 
in advance, so my memorandum on the 
registration slip ran: “I am so deaf I 
may not be able to hear the lectures.” 
That was in the event of an application 
for a refund. 

The room seated about two hundred. 
The wooden chairs were armless, but at 
the end of the first row were flat-top 
desks—the room evidently being used as 
an office in the daytime. 


The room filled rapidly. On _ the 
stroke of the hour the lecturer came in, 
and began her talk. Sometimes I heard 
whole sentences and could follow the 
thought, but when I lost the key-word 
I could not follow at all. I kept losing 
key-words until it looked very much as if 
they would be my Waterloo. Then hope! 
The stranger beside me began taking 
notes—a topical outline. I looked over 
her shoulder, read the keyword, and 
followed the thought. At first I did it 
surreptitiously ; then openly, shamelessly. 


“I beg your pardon,” said I after the 
lecture, turning to the stranger, “I beg 
your pardon for my rudeness in looking 
over your shoulder when you took notes, 
but your splendid topical outline gave me 
the key-words, and so enabled me to 
follow the lecture.” 

She was much interested in my ex- 
planation, and her face lighted up. “If 
I helped you as much as that, I will glad- 
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ly sit beside you at every lecture and 
take notes, if you will save this seat for 
me each time,” she replied. 

More than that, the lecturer was very 
understanding. Without a word from 
me, she took pains to stand near me, 
and, as much as was possible with that 
large class, directed her voice toward my 
earphone. Also I noted that she spoke 
slowly and distinctly. 

Again I had succeeded in my heart’s 
desire. 


Part 7% 


Encouraged by past successes, I ap- 
plied the following year for admission 
to the second half of another lecture 
course. The fee was to be paid in ad- 
vance. This time I told the secretary of 
my deafness. “If I can hear, I will 
enroll for the full course. May I at- 
tend this lecture on trial?” 

“Certainly you may!” was his cordial 
reply. 

The room was furnished with many 
small drawing tables about the size of 
an ordinary school desk. When the 
teacher arrived I introduced myself and 
said that on.account of my deafness I 
would like to have a seat in direct line 
with her voice, and asked where she 
was to stand. 

“Right here,” she replied, standing 
before the middle table in the front row. 
Then she brought me her topical outline 
of the first half of the course, “so you 
will have some idea what it is about.” 
Next she brought me a very brief out- 
line of the second half, “so you will 
know what I am going to talk about.” 

Her voice was marvelously clear, with 
wonderful enunciation. It had qualities 
that I had not heard for years and had 
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forgotten existed—overtones, vibration, 
the full sound value of consonants and 
vowels, shadings of expression. It was 
as if my hearing had been restored! I 
was thrilled with happiness. There was 
a large class, but the teacher had my 
handicap in mind and kept well within 
range of my earphone. Three times dur- 
ing that first lecture she raised question- 
ing eyebrows at me; and when I nodded 
to let her know I was hearing she flashed 
me a little smile of camaraderie. 

Those lectures were joyful experi- 
ences. I completely forgot I was hard 
of hearing, and thought, “how easy it is 
for a deafened person to take an oral 
course of study.” 


* * * « * * 


What does it all mean? Here I am 
with ears so dull they cannot hear ordi- 
nary conversation; yet I have succeeded 
in completing every lecture course I 
have attempted, regardless of how im- 
possible it seemed. Is there, as an emi- 
nent clergyman implied, a higher law as 
yet unproved? If we deafened should 
pool our experiences in this line, perhaps 
we might discover the law. In my expe- 
riences these two factors have always 
been present: 1. I have desired with all 
my heart. 2. I have done all I could to 
succeed, even though everything seemed 
to be against me. Perhaps it is the de- 
sire that sets the proper forces in mo- 
tion, and perhaps the effort guides their 
direction. Action on my part, not mere 
wishing, was necessary. I had to ask, to 
seek, to knock. It is perhaps a fulfill- 
ment of that ancient counsel, “Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 


” 


you. 














URING National Hearing Week, 
ie May, 1929, the new rooms of the 

Chicago Leagne for the Hard of 
Hearing, 64 East Lake Street, were 
opened to the members and to all of the 
hard of hearing people in Chicago. The 
entrance hail with its lovely, colorful 
walls brought exclamations of delight 
from the visitors. 

These rooms meet the various needs 
of the League members. Built-in cabi- 
nets house the radioear, with its head- 
pieces for one hundred people. After- 
noon teas are easily served from the 
kitchenette, which is fully equipped with 


New Home of the Chicago League 
for the Hard of Hearing 





electric stove, percolator, toaster, cups 
and saucers, and everything necessary 
for the hostess. The floors are of lino- 
tyle and are splendid ‘for dancing. The 
lovely draperies hide the necessary but 
inartistic blackboards used ‘for the lip- 
reading classes. The large room shown 
on the opposite page makes an ideal piace 
for a card party for the bridge fans. 
This room will soon be equipped with 
a motion-picture screen, so that lovers of 
the silent drama can meet at the League 
for picture parties. On the right of the 
reception hall shown below are the offices 
of the executive secretary and her staff. 





A soft glow from the beautiful decorated walls greets the visitor as he enters 
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Note the beautiful draperies, concealing the lowly but 


these windows the members have a lovely view of Lake Michigan 




















“A Gentleman Unaf raid” 


By EnFietp JoIner 


Y the death of Dr. Charles W. 
B rican of Washington, D. C., 
the deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren and adults of our country have lost 
a genuine friend. He brought to their 
service the rare skill, the vast knowl- 
edge and the powerful influence of a 
great scientist. He brought, too, the dis- 
interested interest and the understanding 
love of an ardent humanitarian. He used 
for their benefit his exceptional gifts of 
organization. Through his work and that 
of several of his associates, physicians 
everywhere, from specialists of all sorts 
to the general practitioner, have been in- 
formed concerning the education of the 
congenitally deaf child and have been 
shown what lip-reading can do to make 
happier the lives of the deafened. Only 
grateful hundreds could receive the as- 
sistance of his healing ministrations, but 
thousands have profited, as others will 
profit in the future, because of what he 
has done, said and written in their be- 
half. To this propaganda of altruism 
the busy otologist gave of his scant 
leisure. ; 
Medicine, even more than art, is a 
jealous mistress. She entrusts her more 
potent magic only to those who serve her 
with the single-hearted purpose of pre- 
venting and relieving suffering. Dr. Rich- 
ardson’s devotion to his profession was 
absolute. That he might keep himself fit 
to keep faith with those whom he could 
help he lived under orders. The day’s 
work was supreme—the national and in- 
ternational reputation he had won for 
himself, the competence he had amassed 
for his family were mere by-products. 
In the final appraisal of a man’s 
achievement, success and failure exist 
only in the soul. To those who knew 
him best, Dr. Richardson was greatest. 
Singularly ‘fortunate in his married life, 





Harris and Ewing 


Charles W. Richardson, M.D. 


loyal in his many friendships, happy 
with the simplicity of a generous nature 
in his successes, he mastered what Ste- 
venson calls “the continent art of living 
well.” Sought by the great of éarth, 
honored by his profession, he “walked 
humbly with his God.” And so in the 
fullness of his powers, in the glory of 
his maturity he went unafraid to meet 
“the great adventure.” 

Dr. Richardson had been a director of 
the Federation and the Association, and 
had served as president of three national 
otolaryngological societies, as well as of 
the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia. 
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REETINGS to all, and a happy 
school year to you! 


Your publicity committee has 
changes in personnel, but is planning to 
continue the excellent work organized 
last year by Miss Evans and her assist- 
ants. It is earnestly hoped that all who 
consented at that time to serve as local 
publicity representatives will continue to 
do so, and will push forward the cause 
in their vicinities. 

We announce with the utmost pride 
and pleasure that at least one of these 
representatives was “on the job” by the 
time school was well open, and that she 
has already secured for the Association 
thirty-nine members! She is Miss Alice 
May Plouer, of the Illinois School, and 
she has enlisted’ not only her fellow- 
teachers, but at least one parent at well. 
Complimented upon her achievement, she 
merely said: “This publicity quite over- 
whelms me. We are doing, I feel, what 
any interested group of teachers should 
do to promote our work.” 

The Washington office tells us that 
only about twenty-nine per cent of the 
oral teachers in the United States are 
members of the Association. Shall we 
not make it at least fifty per cent before 
the close of the present session? And 
shall we not also try to interest our 
friends who teach manually? Most of 
the Association’s work is as helpful to 
them as to the oral teachers, and some 
of them are already members. In fact, 
one is on your committee. 

Plans are already under way for a big 
Association Program Meeting next sum- 
mer. Members of the Association will 
have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are a part of the ‘force behind the 
success of that meeting. Moreover—an 
important point sometimes during the 
summer months—no member will be 
charged a registration fee. 


Association Publicity 
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Photograph by Linnie Weiler 


Miss Alice May Plouer, Publicity Representa- 
tive in the Illinois School, who has secured 
thirty-nine members for the Association 


The committees in charge of the Sum- 
mer Meeting and the Summer School tell 
us that suggestions for either or both 
will be welcomed. Ideas from teachers 
have often proved extremely helpful in 
such cases, so if there is anything you 
would like to have discussed or demon- 
strated at the school or the meeting, do 
not hesitate to mention it. Suggestions. 
may be sent directly to the Publicity 
Committee, or handed to your local rep- 
resentative, who will forward them; and 
all will receive the most thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

News of school activities, bright or 
amusing remarks of the children, or 
progress in local Association work wil? 
be welcomed by your 


Pusticity CoMMITTEE. 
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Two Years at Junior High 


By Ne. C. Drices 


of adventure in those two magical 

words! Imagine the thrills when 
six B 7%’s and three A 6’s were told that 
in the Fall they were to have the privi- 
lege of being the first Junior High 
School class of deaf students in the city 
of Los Angeles! 

Before September of 1927 the eighth 
grade had been completed in the ele- 
mentary day class for the deaf. The 
children were then transferred to Poly- 
technic High School, where they were 
immediately put into classes of normal 
children. Although this transition was 
somewhat eased by the presence of a 
special teacher who attended some of 
the classes with the students to give 
necessary explanations, take notes, and 
so on, the step was sometimes too great. 

The whole city was being rapidly put 
into the 6-3-3 plan, and soon there was 
to be no ninth grade at high school. 
The new junior highs were offering 
much in the way of vocational subjects 
that, of necessity, the elementary schools 
could not. With these facts in view, 
the principal of one of the newest and 
largest junior highs was approached 
with the plan of experimenting with a 
class of deaf pupils. Being “progress- 
minded” she was very willing, and the 


J cia HIGH! What a wealth 
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class was organized in September, 1927. 
The class numbered nine, a combina- 
tion of B 7’s and A 6’s. A special 
teacher was to take charge of the Home 
Room and teach the academic work in 
which special adjustment was needed. 


The pupils were programmed with 
the idea of putting them in classes of 
normal children whenever possible. The 
Vice-Principal, who was consulted on 
the making of programs, was somewhat 
skeptical as to the abilities of these 
handicapped children. So, at her sug- 
gestion, they were given an extra hand- 
work course, until it could be deter- 
mined to what extent they could keep up 
with normal children. She was quite 
sure that neither electricity nor a foreign 
language should be attempted. How- 
ever, after two semesters of good work, 
she was persuaded to let them try. One 
of the boys, deaf since birth, came 
through the first semester of electricity 
and Spanish with an A average grade. 
Since then, every course offered in the 
school has been open to the pupils of 
the deaf class. 

Before programming these children 
with normal groups, the special teacher 
conferred with the teachers of the differ- 
ent subjects, and asked if they would be 
willing to have the children in their 
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classes. Without exception, the attitude 
of the teachers was one of willingness 
to cooperate in the experiment. Most 
of them would say, “Well, I’ve never 
had any experience with a deaf child, 
but I’d really like to try it, just to see 
what I can do.” And throughout the 
two years, that attitude has remained 
one of helpfulness and interest. 


Seventh and eighth grade English, 
geography, and history are taught by the 
special teacher. In some cases, where 
the ability is not so great, the arithmetic 
work of these two grades is also given 
by this teacher. All the other courses, 
sewing, cooking, physical education, elec- 
tricity, wood-shop, auto-shop, general 
science, typing, ‘foreign languages, in 
some cases geography and history, and 
in most cases mathematics, are taken in 
classes with normally hearing children. 
The B 9’s have had only English by 
themselves, and the special teacher has 
gone with them to a regular B 9 history 
class. The plan for A 9 is to have them 
in normal classes throughout, the special 
teacher going with them just to English 
class. 

The attitude of the hearing children 
is on the whole a rather beautiful one. 
They are so anxious to be of assistance 
to their less fortunate classmates that 
they sometimes fail to do their own 
work as perfectly as they might. In 
some classes a monitor is appointed to 
see that the deaf students in that room 
get the assignments correctly and to 
help give them explanations. 

The Home Room, although having 
both boys and girls, and being ungrad- 
ed, is organized similarly to regular 
home rooms. There are a student presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, and program 
committee. One pupil is appointed each 
semester to represent the Home Room 
at the Student Council meetings, and it 
is this child’s duty to record the merits 
and endeavor to keep the demerit rec- 
ord as low as possible. Another mem- 
ber of the class meets with the Thrift 
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Club, and one of the girls is the repre- 
sentative of the Girls’ Rainbow Club, 
an organization which includes every 
girl in the school. 


From some of the outside activities 
they are, of necessity, excluded. During 
long home-room period once a month, 
the girls and the boys have their 


“Sings.” The two girls in the handi- 


capped class who are merely hard-of- 
hearing go to the Girls’ Sings and en- 
joy listening to the songs of the others, 
although they themselves cannot sing. 
None of the boys, however, hears at all, 
so they miss the Boys’ Sings entirely. 
Although the girls enjoy the dancing 
and the games, they have some trouble 
in the drills in physical education, due 
to the fact that most of the commands 
are given through megaphones. Sev- 
eral of the girls have joined after-school . 
clubs such as Girl Scouts and Girl Re- 
serves, but most of them live such great 
distances from school that it proves 
too long a day and they have had to 
give them up. 


There are other activities in which 
they can take part and which they enjoy 
very much. The boys are all on noon 
league ball teams, some playing baseball 
and others volley-ball. In fact, one of 
the volley-ball boys got his athletic let- 
ter last spring, having 18 points with 
only 12 required. Most of the girls 
have worked in the cafeteria, some of 
them for their lunches and some for 
merits. The girls all belong to the Girls’ 
Rainbow Club and earn their honor 
points by doing house work, art work, 
embroidery, and otherwise making worth- 
while use of leisure time at home. Two 
of the children have received Thrift 
Certificates this spring. The requisites 
for these are: regular deposits in a 
school savings account, no tardiness, not 
more than three days absence in the 
semester, no demerits, and at least ten 
merits. One of the boys has been in 
the Big Brothers’ Club and another ex- 
pects to be in it during his A 9 term. 
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The members of this club are chosen 
from a list of boys recommended by the 
home-room teachers and approved by 
the other teachers and the boys’ vice- 
principal. This group of A 9 boys keep 
the standard high, and it is their special 
duty to act as big brothers to the B 7 
boys. 

Three of the girls, who have had pri- 
vate dancing lessons, have taken part in 
girls’ assemblies. Two of them danced 
a Dutch folk dance in costume and the 
other a Scotch Highland fling. At a 
masquerade Hallowe’en party, one of the 
deaf girls received first prize for the 
most comical costume in the school. The 
class has been assigned seats in the front 
row of the auditorium, and with the help 
of their home-room teacher, they are 
able to follow and appreciate most of the 
assembly programs. When the drama 
classes present a play, the plot is told 
in story form in English class. Then, 
with the special teacher sitting near to 
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fill in the little details and especially 
clever or important lines, they enjoy the 
action almost as much as do their more 
normal schoolmates. 

Every fall a Stock Show is held by 
the agriculture department of the school. 
One of the deaf boys, although not tak- 
ing an agriculture course, was interested 
and entered in the first show a large 
white Leghorn rooster which took first 
prize. Being thus encouraged, the sec- 
ond year he entered a white rabbit and 
again took first prize. 

Since the two years have passed with 
marked success, the class is now con- 
sidered out of the experimental stage. 
It takes its place in the Los Angeles city 
school system as a permanent class. This 
year another experiment is being started 
in the same junior high. This is a voca- 
tional class for retarded deaf pupils. A 
specially trained teacher takes charge of 
all the academic classes for this group, 
and only the shop and handwork are 
done with normal children. 





Seat Work as a Normalizing Agent 
for Deaf Children 


By NELLIE 


ically developed, which is now 
playing such a prominent part in 

all progressive schools for hearing chil- 
dren, can be given to classes of deaf 
children with equally beneficial results. 
In Los Angeles the Kindergarten-Pri- 
mary Department of the city schools has 
evolved a system of seat work for its 
first year pupils which is given in its 
entirety to second year deaf pupils with 
marked success. This material is the 
result of years of psychological research 
and study, and gives the children a 
wealth of vocabulary and language ex- 
periences. The problems progress from 


Sia work psychologically and log- 
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the known to the unknown in a most 
fascinating and interesting manner. 

Seat work must be vital and stimula- 
ting if it is to serve as an interest cen- 
ter. Seat work exercises are in reality 
games whose rules for playing must be 
easily understood. The material should 
be so attractive in content and appear- 
ance as to appeal to the child’s play- 
interest. Only this stimulation will 
secure the desired results. The material 
should be carefully mounted to make it 
less perishable for little hands. The 
vocabulary classifications, false and true 
statemerits, and questions are most satis- 
factorily mounted in folder form, two 
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pieces of cardboard fastened together 
with black mending tape makes a dur- 
able booklet. Each booklet should have 
an artistic front cover decoration in the 
form of an attractive picture or effective 
design. This provides contact with an 
orderly, artistic piece of work. Word 
and sentence completion lessons may be 
mounted on cardboard and these shel- 
lacked for greater permanence. 


The teacher should make a key chart 
or sample card for each of the seat 
work lessons, so that each child may 
correct his own lesson. The maximum 
good is derived from this when the chil- 
dren learn to work alone and become 
trained in self directed effort, and learn 
to check their own work, making com- 
parisons of their individual achieve- 
ments. This is the foundation for later 
independence and resourceful initiative, 
two important traits to be especially de- 
veloped in deaf children. 


The nucleus of our seat work begins 
with thirty-two pictures of ‘familiar ob- 
jects. These are separated and mounted 
into two or three sets. The children 
then learn to match the script and print- 
ed name with the pictured object. As 
a first aid toward this goal the children 
use the correction card made by the 
teacher. The next step leads to an in- 
teresting sentence concerning each pic- 
ture, as for instance, a picture of a dog 
would require this sentence, “I can 
bark,” etc. This lesson is also self- 
corrected, as are all the seat work les- 
sons. The next lessqn provides a coup- 
let relating to each picture and finally 
there are added three new sentences in- 
volving the pictures. 

Another lesson gives the children ex- 
perience in matching the already famil- 
iar pictures with impersonal sentences 
such as, “This is a good boy.” “See 
the pretty bird.” “There is a large 
tree,” etc. This gives the children op- 
portunity to familiarize themselves with 
the more common expressions with 
which children’s books abound. As one 
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of our fundamental problems is to teach 
the children to read easily and with un- 
derstanding we find this lesson invari- 
ably improves the silent reading compre- 
hension. 

Another seat work lesson is the vocab- 
ulary classification. Under various 
headings the children decide where to 
place the descriptive words of, “Things 
I can do,” “Things I eat,” ete. Still 
another lesson is the placing of unrelated 
sentences under their proper headings of 
false and true statements. 


Two lessons deal with multiple choice, 
the proper word or phrase to be chosen 
from a group of more or less related 
ideas in order to complete the sentence 
idea. This is a form of the well known 
elliptical sentence. Mother Goose 
Rhymes prove very interesting when the 
separated parts are correctly assembled. 

One of the strongest impulses of the 
young child is the joy of self-expression, 
and a number of lessons, recognizing the 
importance of this, provide printed 
directions to be followed, whereby the 
child actually creates something from 
specifications which he interprets. By 
the time the children have advanced 
sufficiently to follow these printed direc- 
tions, they are ready for printed reading 
units which have been developed from 
the previous seat work. These the chil- 
dren mount in the little books they have 
made, thus providing for each a year- 
book of their work and progress. 

As a supplement to the seat work 
available here there are added lessons 
from the Harter School Supply Com- 
pany and the Plymouth Press. One, of 
these supplementary sets gives the chil- 
dren the opportunity to learn over four 
hundred of the most frequently used 
nouns and action words. This enhances 
their silent reading scope immeasurably. 
With this seat work each child has an 
opportunity to set his learning pace, 
progressing according to his ability. 

If seat work is to be worth while there 
must be some standard by which it can 
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be measured. It must meet certain re- 
quirements and_ specifications, namely 
(1) Is the content of each lesson such 
that the pupil is able to do the work 
unsupervised? (2) Is the content of 
each lesson sufficiently interesting to 
arouse the concentrated interest and en- 
deavor of the pupils? (3) Do the les- 
sons progress psychologically and extend 
systematically the scope and horizon of 
the child’s experience? 

A definite method to ascertain whether 
the seat work material fulfills the last 
requirement is to give a set of standard 
reading and word recognition tests at 
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the beginning of the year and another 
at the close. These tests, standardized 
from the experiences of normal hearing 
children, will show clearly whether the 
class has made satisfactory progress in 
vocabulary and language comprehension. 


In Los Angeles we have conclusively 
proved that seat work is a valuable ad- 
junct to the school curriculum. 

We are thoroughly convinced that 
this material is serving as a normalizing 
agent for our deaf children, giving them 
the enriched language and vocabulary 
experiences of their normal hearing 
associates. 





The Joy of Achievement 


By Lituran Papp.LEeForp 


N Los Angeles the deaf children 
| go from the sixth grade deaf class 

into the regular Junior High School, 
where a special instructor helps them, 
although they attend many of the hear- 
ing classes. From this instructor came 
one day to us at the elementary school 
this message: “Make the children more 
independent in their work; they wait 
too much for the teacher’s aid.” Also, 
when the counsellor from the hearing 
classes came to give the deaf children 
the intelligence tests, she said sweetly: 
“You are so lovely in your attitude 
towards your children, really maternal ; 
you want to help them almost too 
much.” There was in these suggestions 
much food for thought. Did we really 
help them too much? Did we bring 
the language down to them instead of 
lifting them up to the language? Watch- 
ing the older pupils working out their 
lesson problems, there came the realiza- 
tion that they did depend upon their 
teachers too much. Why consult a dic- 
tionary when the teacher could define 
the word in more understandable terms? 








Why puzzle over the meaning of an 
obscure phrase, with the teacher ready 
to give the solution? Why work for- 
ever on a difficult language exercise 
while the teacher was willing to give 
her time to the explanation? Right then 
one teacher resolved that her future aim 
in teaching would be to give the children 
the joy of achievement by letting them 
solve their own problems. 

‘To this end exercises were given, the 
answers written on the board, and the 
pupils allowed to correct their own 
papers. This method was_ carried 
through all the studies: language drills, 
geography, history, until they were fully 
accustomed to marking their papers. 
They enjoyed the work greatly. The 
joy of being able to mark one’s own 
lesson perfect was worth any effort; 
while the mistakes were carefully com- 
pared with the correct version in order 
to avoid future errors. 

The next step, and a far more diffi- 
cult one, was to give written directions 
for the work to be done; the directions 
to be used as a guide with no interfer- 
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ence from the teacher. This took time, 
both to impress upon the children the 
idea of following the written instruc- 
tions, and to break up the teacher’s un- 
conscious habit of responding to the 
pupil’s appeal for help. 


There are many aids along this line 
in printed material. We have found 
the Lewis and Roland “Silent Readers” 
very good, and we use the “Thought 
Transference’ material, which is a 
reader with accompanying cards con- 
taining commands bearing on the text. 
There is also a set of cards called the 
“Taylor Reading Comprehension Drills” 
that is unusually good for fourth-grade 
development. 

When understanding of and depend- 
ence on the written instructions were 
fully established, a textbook was found 
to meet the needs along this line with 
the older pupils. This book was Her- 
man’s “Studies in Grammar,” written 
by an instructor in a Los Angeles high 
school, and used in the eighth and ninth 
grades of the city schools. The book 
consists of a series of twenty language 
problems, each problem having several 
exercises to be worked by the student. 
These exercises are preceded by full ex- 
planations and examples illustrating the 
lessons. At the back of the book is a 
key containing the answers to the exer- 
cises, and in the preface the student is 
told how to use the key. After each 
problem has been finished, a test is given 
by the teacher. If a perfect knowledge 
of the problem is shown, the pupil goes 
on to the next one. If not, he works 
the exercises again until he fully under- 
stands them. 

The first casual examination of the 
‘book would make a teacher of the deaf 
pronounce it too difficult for the ordi- 
nary seventh or eighth grade deaf child. 
Looking it over again carefully he will 
be surprised to find that it is really very 
well suited to the problems of language 
drill for the deaf. The only difficulty 
encountered is the understanding of the 
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explanations. This obstacle is overcome 
by the course of independent work as 
told above and followed out in the lower 
grades, 

The exercises are very clear and to 
the point, not only drilling upon the re- 
quired grammatical form, but also en- 
larging the pupil’s vocabulary with usable 
language, practical sentences, and ordi- 
nary English 'forms instead of the quo- 
tations from poems and the older litera- 
ture often found in textbooks, and very 
unsuited to the minds of deaf children. 

To show the simplicity and clearness 
of the language used I will quote from 
the first and last exercises given: 


PROBLEM 1—Example 1 


Directions: Which of the groups of words 
that follow are sentences? Make a list of the 
numbers of the groups that are sentences, and 
opposite on the same paper make a list of the 
numbers of the groups that are not sentences. 
He entered the room as she left. 

When he came to the end of the bridge. 
Standing with his bag in his hand. 

I have my pockets full of money. 
Upon the hard, snowy road. 

He reached out his hand for his bag. 
Which I have told him again and again. 
He was beginning to enjoy his Latin. 
Hoping to hear from you soon. 
Although she had only a small pension. 


PROBLEM 20—Example 3 


Directions: Rewrite the following sentences, 
changing any words or expressions that you 
think are incorrect. After each sentence state 
the reason for the change. 

1. Don’t you lay down to rest every after- 
noon ? 

It was her whom they wanted. 

The days are much more warmer now. 
The boys raised as the ladies entered. 
I cannot study without I have a better 
light. 

Have each of the children their carfare? 
Who is the youngest, John or James? 
Have you ever eaten those kind of figs? 
Nobody in the house does nothing to help 
mother. 

We seen her when she done the work. 


In using the book the first few prob- 
lems were given in class, discussed and 
explained. The students then worked 
the examples and corrected the papers 
by the key. After they understood, 
however, they were eager to go ahead 
“on their own,” and did as well as the 
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average hearing student of the same 
grade and ability. Additional interest 
is given by the knowledge that they may 
proceed as fast as they can, not being 
compelled to wait for each other. 


A certain knowledge of grammatical 
principles: the parts of speech, diagrams, 
simple punctuation, and grammatical 
terms, is necessary for the deaf pupil 
before the book is attempted. The 
author explains that no background of 
grammatical knowledge is needed with 
hearing pupils. With a deaf child’s lim- 
ited language ability this could not be 
done. He would be floundering and 
drowning in a sea of unknown words 
with no idea of what it was all about. 
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Given, though, the simple language prin- 
ciples that follow through from the fifth 
grade to the seventh, he will be ready 
to tackle this book with all the zest 
of a crossword puzzle addict, and in the 
happy knowledge that he is conquering 
his own difficulties he will find great 
satisfaction. 

Each perfect exercise is a step for- 
ward. Each problem completed is a 
milestone. By the time he has finished 
the twentieth problem he will have mas- 
tered the English language to the same 
extent as his hearing classmates, and 
will have the joyful freedom that comes 
af knowledge of the printed word, and 
the ability to read and speak good 
English. 





A Project and Its Application 


By Susan C. WENZLAFF 


SIMPLE project that is being 
A carried out by my class of deaf 
children has proved so interesting 
to them and so successful in stimulating 
the desire for language both spoken and 


written, that I am impelled to write a 
paper about it. 


Ours is an ungraded class consisting 
of five boys and four girls, whose ages 
range from six to eleven years. 

A‘fter purchasing the necessary pat- 
terns and materials for both dolls and 
doll clothes, we set to work. First we 
learned to use the patterns correctly, 
and then we proceeded to cut out and 
sew the dolls. This was followed by 
the work of stuffing and finally the 
dressing. The girls made girl dolls and 
embroidered woolly hair on their heads 
with yarn and large darning needles. 
The boys’ dolls are clowns, and seem to 
be as dear to their owners as the girl 
dolls are to theirs. 








When our dolls had reached a certain 
stage of completion, it began to be evi- 
dent that they needed a home; so a 
doll-house was planned. We purchased 
a fairly good-sized drygoods box, which 
we turned on its side, put in partitions, 
cut in windows, made a couple of doors 
and a roof, and proceeded to furnish 
the rooms, consisting of two up-stairs 
bedrooms, a large living room, a small 
kitchen, and a breakfast nook. 


As the floors of our dwelling house 
were somewhat rough, we covered them 
with linoleum donated to us. The living 
room floor was provided with a beauti- 
ful tapestry carpet. We have woven 
small rugs on looms ordinarily used for 
weaving book-bags for the various 
rooms. In all this we tried to carry 
out a tasteful color-scheme. One bed- 
room is in yellow and rose, and the 
other in a soft blue-green and orchid. 
The living room is in blues and browns, 
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and the kitchen in pale green. The 
children have calcimined all the rooms 
and painted the house outside, and have 
made the curtains, the beds and chairs, 
the “cedar” chest, and all the rest. 


Our beds are made of good-sized shal- 
low boxes with large spools for legs 
and large clothes pins for four posters. 
The beds are painted to match the 
rooms. In the bottom of our “cedar” 
chests we put a layer of cedar saw-dust 
to make them smell a little more con- 
vincing and a little less cigarish. 


Furthermore we made _ mattresses, 
sheets, pillows, pillowslips, comforters, 
and other articles. 

Our living room has a large over- 
stuffed davenport and a chair to match. 
We nailed two chalk-boxes together end 
to end, tacked pieces of stiff cardboard 
on for the back and ends, and then pro- 
ceeded to upholster. The process of 
upholstering was the usual one, using 
cotton batting for the padding and 
“paper cambric” for the covering, which 
was snugly tacked over the padding. 
The chair was made in the same way, 
using only one box. 

We are still working on our furni- 
ture. We are making a floor lamp con- 
sisting of an inverted, circular cottage 
cheese box ‘for the shade, and a stick in 
a large spool for the standard. The 
advertising matter on the lamp shade 
is covered with a beautiful picture of 
roses, and gives a very pretty effect. In 
addition we shall make a library table 
and a breakfast table of cardboard 
boxes, a stove and cupboard for the 
kitchen, and window boxes and trellises 
with flowers. 

A day’s procedure is this: 

The materials with which we are to 
work are grouped upon comfortable 
tables around which we can all sit. 
Vocabulary cards of nouns, verbs, and 
phrases, which I have printed upon bris- 
tol-board of delicate colors, are placed 
with each object upon the table. We 
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hastily go over these words, associating 
them with the objects, then lay them 
aside for further drill and proceed with 
our daily “stint” of work on our project. 


Our vocabulary for the day is also 
written upon the blackboard and the 
cards are compared with the written 
word. , Our spelling lesson is this list. 
This is written in a little spelling tablet 
that we make, and stars are awarded 
for perfect lessons. Each day we write 
in simple sentences upon the blackboard 
what we have accomplished, and each 
child old enough to write has a notebook 
for a journal. Thus all our progress 
is recorded in this book. It is gen- 
erously illustrated by its owner to give 
it added interest. 

We do not feel compelled to hold 
strictly to our program, for occasionally 
incidents occur that offer greater teach- 
ing opportunities than the regular pro- 
gram. One example to illustrate. While 
our doll-house was being partitioned off 
it was left on the porch over night, from 
where it disappeared. Later we found 
that it had been carried off some dis- 
tance across a field, the partitions torn 
out, and then abandoned. When after 
several days it was found and returned 
to us, the eager efforts on the part of 
the children to talk about that momen- 
tous event can well be imagined. While 
this was not an intentional part of our 
program, we were not slow to embrace 
the opportunity to discuss the event, and 
in consequence many useful words were 
added to our vocabulary. 


Our project is capable of indefinite 
expansion. Already one of the little 
girls of the class has suggested building 
an addition to the house, because at 
present there is no room for a dresser 
on which to place powder, rouge, and 
lip-stick. Another cannot reconcile her- 
self to the fact that we have no stairs 
leading to the second floor of the doll- 
house. So what further will be, doth 


not yet appear. 



























Topics of Common Interest Used 


in Monthly Plans 





By Nowa Brack ARMINGTON 


HERE are several reasons for 
planning group work upon the 
basis of special and seasonal in- 
terests. For one thing, it helps the 
child, whether deaf or hearing, to build 
up concepts of those matters which are 
in the minds of people generally. It 
gives a thread of interest with which to 
tie together the various activities, and 
by which the repetition and frequent 
reviews necessary for vocabulary build- 
ing and language drills can be ap- 
proached from new angles. 
The following outline is suggestive: 


September—W ork and play. Various 
occupations, names of people and places: 
“A conductor works in a car.” 

“A sailor works on a boat.”’ 
“A grocer works in a store.” 

October—Autumn fruits and _ leaves, 
Columbus day, Hallowe’en. 

November—Armistice Day, Commu- 
nity Chest, Thanksgiving, Indians, Pur- 
itan life, preparation for winter. 

December—The Christmas Story, re- 
lated ideas such as shepherd life, occu- 
pation of carpenter, planning and mak- 
ing of gifts. 

January—1. Time: clock and watch, 
day and night, week and its days, year 
and its months. 2. Eskimo life. 3. 
Available fruits and vegetables, fresh 
air, other needed points in “wholesome 
living.” 

February—Lincoln, Washington, Val- 
entine Day, house with its parts and 
furnishings. 

March—Inauguration, new and _for- 
mer Presidents, work of the wind, 
Holland, Easter. 
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April—Springtime interests — farm 
work, animals, gardens. 

May—Mother’s Day, flowers, children 
of other lands with special attention to 
National Goodwill Day, Memorial Day. 
Play with toy store, money, measures of 
size, weight, quantity. 

June—Stress safety, health, citizen- 
ship. 

Each month is planned in greater de- 
tail, somewhat like this: 


APRIL 


SPRINGTIME INTERESTS: THE 
FARM AND GARDEN 


A—ANIMALS AND THEIR YOUNG 
Nature Study, Language, and Reading 

1. Have toy animals to match cards 
on which are such sentences: “Good 
morning. J am a cow. I say ‘Moo, 
moo’.” Children given cards, find cor- 
responding animal and read. 

2. Names of mother and baby ani- 
mals. 

3. Beginner’s Book, pages 32 to 39, 
gives good practice in reading about ani- 
mals with the pictures for reference. 

Some days, classify according to their 
physical similarities those animals that 
swim, fly, walk, have fur, feathers, 
horns, etc. Put up pictures of many 
animals and match with sentences. 

Seat Work 

1. Give children small written of 
printed cards on which are names af 
animals to put under headings, “I swim, 
I walk, I have ‘feathers, I have wings,” 
etc. sie 

2. Have names of mother animals on 
left side of card. On small cards have 
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names of young to place beside those of 
mothers. 


Cow Calf, Sheep Lamb 
Horse Colt, etc. 

Have checking card with both for 
children to refer to after they have laid 
them out, or for backward child to use 
at any time. 

3. Match descriptive sentences to pic- 
tures of animals. 


4. Opposites as needed for under- 
standing language, i. e.— 
work play, young old, large small, 
long short, hot cold, hard soft, 

wet dry, open closed. 

With children’s help, find pictures 
fitting the words. Play game, letting 
children put pictures under right word. 
This is preparation for individual seat 
work. 

Writing and Spelling 

Use words from language and read- 
ing-parts of almost every lesson. Help- 
ful method is to write about five related 
words on the board—perhaps leg, wing, 
tail, horn, bill. Make sure each child 
knows meaning by having him find in 
picture or object. Children go to board; 
look and close eyes three times; the 
third time teacher erases word and chil- 
dren write it. Make some sort of record 
of each child who wrote it correctly. 
Then teacher fill in space with word 
formerly erased. Repeat process until 
all have been studied; give help when 
needed. Children go to seats; teacher 
erase all words; dictate for children to 
write on paper. Sometimes let children 
test each other at the board on words 
for which they have good speech. 
Lip-reading 

Mount duplicate pictures of common 
animals and birds. Teacher keep one 
set; deal out others to children. Ask, 
“Who has a cow?” The one who has it 
and shows it is given the teacher’s dupli- 
cate. If he misses, the teacher takes his 
card. Later a child may play teacher. 

Put toy animals along blackboard 
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ledge. Pass out sentences to fit. Say 
them and let children put them with 
pictures or toys. 

Sense-training 

Arrange several animals in a row. 
Disarrange. Let child replace in origi- 
nal position. 

Play game of touching. First person 
touch one object, next touch that and 
one more, next touch those two and one 
more until all have had a turn. 

Cut up picture animals. Put correct 
legs, wings, bills in place. 

Arithmetic 

Use groups of animals, legs, wings or 
other parts for recognition of number 
or combinations. 

Physical Education 

Out of door games. A popular one 
uses three toy animals. All children 
line up except one who is “It.” He 
gives each child the name of one of the 
three animals. When he holds up that 
one, the children so named run to an 
opposite line. If tagged, they are out 
of game until all are caught. Last one 
caught is “It.” 

Phonetics 

Work fgr accuracy of sounds or com- 
binations of sounds shown to need it 
by reading and language. Give syllable 
drill leading toward mastery of new 
words. 

Rhythm 

Imitate movements of animals in time 
to counting or music. Count for writing 
when repeating a letter ‘for free move- 
ment. 

Art 

Draw and cut animals and fowl for 
sand table farm scene. Make posters 
showing farm life. 

B—WorkK OF THE FARMER 

Ploughing, digging, planting, etc., sup- 
ply interesting rhythm and games in 
which part of the children guess what 
others are doing (similar to “showing 
trade”). From them get language such 
as, “What do they do?” “They al 
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Equipment: Learn names of wagon, 
plough, rake, hoe, etc. Draw, cut, or 
make them for sand-table. 

Value of sun, tools, care. Simple 
language sentences and dramatization. 

Blossoming trees: Life history of 
fruit trees. Diagrams and _ pictures. 
Learn seed, root, trunk, branch, leaves, 
bud, fruit. 

Planting of seeds and bulbs. Life 
history of familiar flowers. Seed, bulb, 
root, stem, leaves, bud, blossom. Re- 
view color in language sentences for this 
and in seat work, writing directions on 
the board to draw flowers of certain 
colors. 

Reading 
Beginner’s Book, pages 41-44. 
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Arithmetic 

Use ruler for measuring everything 
at hand. 

Count flowers, fruits, seeds, leaves. 
Sense training 

After several flowers, fruits, seeds, 
leaves are known, play games trying to 
recognize them by touch and smell. 
Physical Education 

Imitate gardening activities. 
flowers for breathing exercise. 


Rhythm 

Gardening activities to counting and 
music. 
Art 


Draw and cut 
guage sentences. 


Smell 


illustrations for lan- 





The American Undertaking 


The Program of the National Research Council 


By Anvers HANSEN 


HROUGH the courtesy of the 
Volta Bureau I have gratefully 
received a copy of the National 
Research Council’s Report of the Con- 
ference on Problems of the Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing. 

It was with a deep interest mingled 
with admiration that I read the report 
on the two preliminary meetings of the 
council and the fruit thereof: the 
elaborate program for further research. 

The program is very wide and it is 
splendidly thought out. Behind it lie 
mountains of work and study. The task 
which the various committees have 
recommended is of tremendous scope and 
of the highest importance for the edu- 
cation of all who suffer from auditory 
deficiency. There can be no doubt that 
this undertaking will become an effec- 
tive aid for all work done for this class 
of suffering humanity, not only in 
America but in all civilized countries. 


Personally, I look upon the prevalent 
modern methods of instruction for the 
deaf as containing considerable strata 
of real scientific work, being the resid- 
uum of experience and study. But 
those methods will, in time, be corrected 
and cleared from errors when a pure 
experimental science in the hands of 
practical experts has shown us the most 
effective ways to the goal. 

Time and space will not permit me 
to dwell much on the various points of 
the program, but I cannot help saying 
how glad I was to see that special re- 
search upon the activity analysis of 
teachers is to be undertaken. I hope 
it will lead to the really best teachers’ 
being better paid than the mediocre ones. 
Modern tendencies go against paying 
merit in teaching, as set scales and auto- 
matic increments are making all equal 
in spite of the fact that some teachers 
are far superior in efficiency to their 
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colleagues who may get the same pay 
for second-rate teaching. 

The point about the adjustment of 
the auditorily deficient in the commu- 
nity appeals particularly to me. Our pur- 
pose is not only confined to the impart- 
ing of the highest possible amount of 
language knowledge and other skill in 
our pupils, but to preparing them for 
joining the hearing community. 

Long ago the pioneers of the educa- 
tion of the deaf in America went on 
pilgrimage to the old world to learn how 
best to instruct the children of silence. 

The outlook for all suffering from 
auditory deficiency is now much brighter 
on both sides of the Atlantic. America 
has contributed her part of the improve- 
ment, even to such an extent that the 
tide has turned: we from old Europe 
go to U. S. A. to learn—and to admire 
—the provisions there made for the 
benefit of the deaf. 

It was my good privilege, years ago, 
to see some of the excellent school work 
in institutions of the deaf in U. S. A. 
And through periodicals, reports and 
other literature I have ever since, to 
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some extent, been able to follow the 
rising curve of the educational work 
for the deaf in that great country. 


The recent Survey of American 
Schools for the Deaf (Drs. Pintner, 
Day and Fusfeld) was of high value to 
European students of the American 
pedagogy of the deaf. Through ex- 
cerpts and translations thereof for 
“Nordisk Tidsskrift for Dofstamskolan” 
I have tried to make that remarkable 
compilation known in all the Scandi- 
navian countries. 


The far-reaching undertaking which 
the National Research Council now is 
dealing with means a forward move- 
ment of almost immeasurable effect for 
the education of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, so far as it may be possible 
for the various committees to examine 
and scientifically evaluate the methods 
which will render the best results for the 
redemption of that class of humanity. 


It is my highest wish that America 
may carry this gigantic task on to a suc- 
cessful end, for the benefit of all the 
auditorily deficient! 





A MEMORIAL TO JACOB RODRIQUEZ PEREIRA 


Jacob Rodriquez Pereira, one of the first instructors of the deaf to use the 
oral method, is to be honored with a monument erected in his memory at Peniche, 


Portugal. 


Pereira was born in Berlanga, Spain, on April 11, 1715. His family was 
forced to flee to France and settled in Bordeaux where Pereira spent ten years in 


study. 


Then he went to La Rochelle, where he took as a pupil a boy of thirteen 
who had never been able to speak. Success in teaching this boy to speak brought 
another pupil, a son of a wealthy landowner of the town. The boy learned 
readily and Pereira’s fame spread. Jean Jacques Rousseau, his friend and ad- 
mirer, spoke of him as the only man of his time who could make the dumb speak. 

Pereira died two years after the French Council had placed the Abbé de 
l’Epée’s school under the protection of Louis XVI. Unfortunately, Pereira did 
not leave a complete account of his methods of instruction. Such accounts as 


could be gathered from his pupils 


were placed in the hands of Abbé Perrier, 


director of the Royal Institute for the Deaf at Paris. 
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The Driscoll Arithmetic 


Tue Driscott ARITHMETIC, Book ONE: THE 
DriscoLL ARITHMETIC, TEACHERS’ MANUAL, 


by Anita Driscoll, Edith M. Buell, Eliza 
McSherry Weddrop and Colin S. Buell. 
The Vermont Printing Company, Brattle- 


boro, Vermont. 


These books, so long awaited by teachers of 
the deaf, will not only fulfill but exceed their 
high expectations. They have been prepared 
by four collaborators—Anita Driscoll, special 
teacher of arithmetic in the Lexington Ave- 
nue School for the Deaf, New York City; 
Edith M. Buell, assistant principal of that 
school; Eliza McSherry Woddrop, teacher of 
arithmetic in Public School 47, New York 
City, and Colin S. Buell, principal of the 
Williams Memorial Institute, New London, 
Connecticut. In their preface the authors state 
that credit “for the initiative along the lines 
followed” in both the textbook for the children 
and the manual for teachers must be given to 
Mrs. Driscoll. To those who have seen her 
at work in the classroom or have had the 
privilege of taking her courses at summer 
schools and the Lexington Avenue School, 
Mrs. Driscoll’s name is a name to conjure 
with—she is the sort of teacher that “makes 
magic” for children. Miss Buell and Mrs. 
Woddrop are also outstanding teachers of 
the deaf, and Mr. Colin S. Buell has for 
many years been the head of one of the best- 
known secondary schools for girls in New 
England and is himself the author of “Essen- 
tials of Psychology for Secondary Schools.” 
“The Driscoll Arithmetic,” which has been in 
the making for many years, has been tested 
out with equal success in schools for both 
deaf and hearing children. 


It seems to the reviewer that the dominant 
characteristic of the method is its practica- 
bility—it fits into the needs and experiences 
of everyday life as a hand fits into a glove. 
The development of a child’s powers of vis- 
ualization is stressed from beginning to end. 
The authors tell us that, so far as they know, 
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it is “the only arith- 
metic in which addi- ( 
tion and subtraction 
are based not upon 
counting but upon 
group visualization.” 
Visualization is also 
rightly made the sine 
qua non in solving 
problems, where the 
ability to see with the 
mind’s eye the condi- 
tions stated in a prob- 
lem “make the pro- 
cess necessary to solve 
it an incidental re- 
sult of those conditions.” It is unnecessary 
to add that accuracy and rapidity are also 
stressed. 

In the discussions and explanations given in 
the Teachers’ Manual there can be found no 
trace of the “slap-dash.” The directions for 
presentation of work are so clear and so defi- 
nite as to form “a practically complete guide 
to success even for the inexperienced teacher.” 
The Manual will appeal especially to those 
teachers of arithmetic who are lovers of lucid 
and simple English, for it is an excellent ex- 
ample of didactic writing. 

The textbook to be put into the children’s 
hands bears evidence of a very sympathetic 
understanding of what children are really in- 
terested in. The reviewer would say that the 
most distinctive quality of this abundant ma- 
terial is vitality. The authors have made their 
book “snap with vitality.” We desire to quote 
here two trenchant sentences which summarize 
the spirit of both books: “Children will love 
it (the work) if it is alive, and you with it. 
They have no use for dead iessons or dead 
teachers.” 

The Manual is divided into two parts. The 
first half of the book deals with “preliminary 
work,” covering three years—or perhaps two, 
according to the curriculum used. The second 
half prepares the teacher for teaching the les- 
sons of the textbook. That book is divided 
into five chapters. Chapter I is “for use the 
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latter part of second year, public school.” 
After a careful examination, the reviewer is 
convinced it can be used in its entirety in the 
latter half of the second year in school by 
children in a school for the deaf, where the 
pupils enter at seven or thereabouts, and that 
children of that grade will be able easily to 
use the textbook. Chapters II and III are to 
be used in the first and second terms of the 
third year, public school, and Chapters IV 
and V are designed for use in the fourth year, 
public school. They fit well into the third and 
fourth grade work in the school for the deaf 
referred to above, as they have been used for 
many years in those grades in the Lexington 
Avenue School. To quote the authors, “Book 
One carries through Grade IV in most courses 
of study.” 

Among the attractive features of the book 
are the running page titles. Some of these 
“headlines” which are bound to catch the eye 
and awaken interest are “Seeing Pictures in 
Problems,” “Making Change,” “Pretending,” 
“An Exercise to Do by Myself,” “Guessing,” 
“Just for Fun,” “No Second Chance,” “A 
New Kind of Numbers,” and “Put On Your 
Thinking Cap.” What child would not do 
his best when confronted by pages which 
radiate such enthusiasm? 

The reviewer, who in her early youth was 
“as the beasts that perish” when it came to 
arithmetic, regrets that she missed this fasci- 
nating book in her third and fourth grade 
struggles. She commends it to any earnest 
teacher. In “The Driscoll Arithmetic” we have 
a book which treats the child as if he were 
a human being. 

ENFIELD JOINER, 

Principal, North Carolina School for the 

Deaf. 





Language for Deaf Children 
OuTLINE OF LANGUAGE FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
with notes on the presentation of the work 
of the first. second, third, and fourth years, 

by Edith M. Buell. Published by B. D. 

Benson & Sons, Inc., 11 Cliff St. New 

York. 

I have never seen a more helpful book for 
teachers of the deaf than this one of Miss 
Buell’s. There have been many dissertations 
on primary language teaching and many work- 
ing outlines—most of them valuable, and a 
few invaluable—but so far as I can remem- 
ber, no one of them goes so directly to the 
heart of the theory, provides a working out- 
Ine of such absolute conformity with that 
theory, and then supplies such copious, lively, 
heart-searching notes, explanations and com- 
ments that a teacher reading it has no excuse 
for not putting it into practice. 

I have been waking up at five o'clock 
every morning for a week and studying it for 
pure pleasure, and wishing, oh, so earnestly, 
that I could begin and teach a second-year 
class right through the year to put it into 
practice. 
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The book is an outgrowth of Miss Buell’s 
lectures to her training classes, in which she 
always seeks to give her students the prac- 
tical results of her years of teaching and su- 
pervision. Its style is clear as crystal; the 
most inexperienced teacher cannot but find help 
and encouragement; while the experienced 
teacher, with a richer background, can find 
and appreciate much which is hidden from the 
novice and reground herself on principles she 
has forgotten. 

Miss Buell founds her language building 
on Miss Edith Fitzgerald’s Key, instead of on 
Miss Barry’s Five Slate System. Whether the 
teacher-reader wishes to accept this or not 
makes little difference, since the language can 
be used with words substituted for the sym- 
bols; but anyone who has seen Miss Fitz- 
gerald herself teach and get results there and 
then, with the symbols, and who has seen 
Miss Buell get further results with children 
trained by the Key, as so many of us had 
the privilege of doing at Staunton in 1923, 
must at least maintain a respectful attitude to- 
ward Miss Fitzgerald’s plan. 

My advice to teachers is to get the Outline 
and read it, and keep it in mind as they teach. 
My advice to principals is to buy a copy for 
every primary teacher, and then to ask ques- 
tions about its usefulness at least once a 
week. It need not supersede existing plans 
and outlines, but it can supplement them 
richly, and to inexperienced teachers it will 
be of untold benefit. 

MABEL ELLery ADAMS, 
Principal, Horace Mann School, Boston. 





The Latest and the Last “Blue Book” 


LANGUAGE StToRIES AND Dritts, Boox IV, 
Croker, Jones and Pratt. The Vermont 
Printing Company, Brattleboro Vermont. 
“Book IV,” completing the series of text- 

books, “Language Stories and Drills,” by 

Misses Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 

and M. Evelyn Pratt, has now been in use 

in numerous schools for the deaf in all parts 
of the country for a year. Its publication had 
long been desired, and its reception was a most 
enthusiastic one. particularly on the part of 
supervising principals and teachers of the up- 
per intermediate grades. The first edition was 
soon exhausted, and a second printing has 
already come from the press. Like its pre- 
decessors, it is in loose-leaf form with its 
covers bound in the substantial blue cloth, 

so familiar to users of the “Blue Books” I, 

II and III. It, too, is attractively illustrated 

by Tony Sarg with his black and white sil- 

houette drawings, though, as is fitting for a 

book for “large boys and girls,” the pictures 

are not so numerous as they are in the other 
books. In short, it is quite as good-looking 
as the rest of the family, and, as the old lady 
said of the dictionary, a very “smart book.” 

In Book IV the formal language drill work 
of our deaf children is brought “to the point 
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where they can use text-books’—that is, lan- 
guage text-books—“written for hearing chil- 
dren.” The authors tell us that they have 
continued the order of presentation of lan- 
guage principles used by Miss Caroline Sweet, 
and that “the method of presenting many of 
the lessons came originally from Clarke 
School, Northampton, Massachusetts.” As 
happened before the publication of Books I, 
II and III, the authors tried out the lessons 
over and over again in their own class-rooms, 
and for the opportunity to do this, and for 
helpful suggestions and “the incentive to 
write,” they state their indebtedness to Miss 
Carrie W. Kearns, Principal of Public School 
47, New York City. Though making no claim 
as to originality of plan or method, or as to 
what the books may be expected to accomplish, 
the authors have, nevertheless, in the opinion 
of a vastly preponderant majority of the teach- 
ers in this country, achieved in the completed 
series the most important and far-reaching 
piece of work that has been done for the deaf 
since the Northampton Vowel and Consonant 
Charts were worked out by Dr. Yale and her 
associates at the Clarke School. Without 
Book IV, their work would have been un- 
finished; with it, the value of the series has 
been incalculably increased. 

In a previous review, these books have been 
compared to an escalator, carrying the little 
foreigner learning English upward without 
undue strain and harmful effort on his part. 
While Book IV may not land the pupil on the 
top floor among the rarer classics and subtler 
glories of our English tongue, it at least 
places him firmly on his feet on the level of 
the daily newspaper, the popular magazine and 
much of our best-selling fiction 

Book IV is divided into three parts, each 
part containing twenty-five lessons. The au- 
thors tell us that the material is designed to 
cover the work of a year and a half, or of 
two full years. The outstanding new prin- 
ciples taken up are relative clauses, adverbial 
clauses, both time clauses and _ conditional 
clauses, the more difficult uses of the compara- 
tive and superlative degrees of adjectives and 
adverbs, and the perfect tenses. Thus it will 
be seen that the more general uses of the com- 
plex sentence, including also lessons on direct 
and indirect discourse, are drilled on. The 
Teachers’ Manual which accompanies it is a 
model of clearness and conciseness. Instruc- 
tions as to how to present each lesson are 
given, and in addition, some forty-five sug- 
gestions of subjects for original composition 
work are offered. 

Without doubt Book IV was a more diffi- 
cult piece of writing for the authors than 
any of the other books. The old order of 
giving a weekly drill story, with its “Write 
the questions” and its “Write the answers” 
and its page of summing-up drill work has 
been changed. There are, however, twenty- 


two stories, as the authors feel that stories 
are “the very best medium for teaching and 
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reviewing language.” But most of the mate- 
rial consists of conventional drill work, which 
in less skillful hands can so easily degenerate 
into dry, uninteresting ‘“study-hour work,” 
The authors have introduced into these lessons 
such variety of form, such live, usable, every- 
day language that each lesson has the exhil- 
arating effect of starting the mental wheels 
awhirl. 

The systematic but natural use made of 
repetition—of taking up over and over again 
each word, expression and principle taught— 
is even more obvious in Book IV than in its 
brother-and-sister books. It is this going 
over and over a new language principle— 
then waiting a little while and coming back 
to it again, even though other principles have 
been presented in the meantime—that makes 
the strength of this remarkable series. The 
failure thus to overlap lessons is one of the 
causes of the weakness of amateur work. In 
the “Blue Books” not a single lesson is tossed 
into the air to be caught once. Rather it is 
thrown this way and that, until through con- 
stant use and practice, it becomes as a magi- 
cian’s play-thing even in the hands of a little 
deaf child. Such drill—such repetition is abso- 
lutely necessary, and yet the authors warn us, 
“Drill without application is deadly and a 
waste of time.” 

It is generally conceded that the strength or 
weakness of a school lies in the intermediate 
department. That department is a sort of 
cantilever bridge which must bear its own 
weight and the weight of the more advanced 
work to come. Its foundation has been laid 
in the primary grades, and on the thoroughness 
of that foundation its security depends. It 
can easily be seen why success or failure for 
the pupil lies in the work done in the inter- 
mediate department. In the course of study 
used in the school with whose work the re- 
viewer is familiar, Book I is begun and com- 
pleted in the last year in the primary depart- 
ment, the third year in school. Book II is 
assigned to the first year in the intermediate 
department, and all classes of average ability 
can easily complete it. In the use of Book 
III, the only deviation of any importance from 
the plan of the authors is made—two years 
are devoted to it instead of one. It is our 
opinion that it contains too much new work 
properly to be assimilated in one year, there- 
fore, it is completed, according to the authors’ 
plan, in one year, but its work is thoroughly 
reviewed and amplified in the following year. 
Two years are devoted to Book IV—and its 
completion finds us across the bridge. In this 
series, the intermediate department has come 
into its own, and since in its strength lies the 
success of our American schools, only 
future can tell how greatly our work has been 
bettered by the “Blue Books.” When “Tom” 
threw his red ball in Lesson I, Book I, he 
little thought what he was beginning for 
countless deaf children! 

ENFIELD JOINER. 
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Self-Directed Seatwork for Use with 
“The Child’s Own Way” Series 


Teachers who have been experimenting with 
the reading material of “The Child’s Own 
Way” Series, by Marjorie Hardy, need no 
fresh impetus to its use. Those who were 
inspired by Miss Hammer’s article, “The 
Second Step in a Silent Reading Experiment,” 
in the VortaA Review of last April but who 
have not as yet applied Miss Hardy’s material 
to the teaching of deaf children, will perhaps 


_ feel special interest in the booklets of related 


reading activities designed to accompany the 
books of “The Child’s Own Way” Series and 
recently issued by the Wheeler Publishing Co., 
Chicago, under the title “My Book.” 


Book One, for use with the pre-primer, 
“The Little Book,” centers its language about 
Sally and Billy, whose various interests are 
depicted in attractive outline pictures having 
space below for pasting in the related sen- 
tences. These sentences are found in _ half- 
inch strips ruled off the right-hand margins 
of the pages and so arranged that cutting them 
leaves the book unmutilated. The sentences 
are simple, ranging from 

“I am Sally” 
on the first page, through This is——, an easy 
present progressive, and such adjectives as a 
little white ——, to 

“I am the farmer’s sheep. I baa. I live on 
the farm,” on the last page. 

Book Two, for use with “Wag and Puff,” 
a primer, has the previously introduced dog 
and kitten belonging to Sally and Billy, as 
heroes, and the same general arrangement. 
The sentences are broken into words and 
phrases and there are directions for coloring, 
elliptical exercises, simple Yes-No exercises, 
questions to answer, answers to select and 
underline, words and pictures to match, and 
riddles. Repetition is used freely, in very 
attractive form. 

Book Three, for use with “Surprise Stories,” 
a first reader, has in the back five pages of 
Guide Charts (pictures with the words be- 
low) on which the children are supposed to 
look up words of doubtful familiarity. Sally 
and Billy, Wag and Puff still appear in the 
subject matter, surrounded by an ever-increas- 
ing vocabulary. Those who take seriously the 
frequently encountered difficulty of implant- 
ing ideas of the true as distinguished from the 
false in the minds of deaf children who are 
necessarily occupied with the matter of cor- 
rect and incorrect expression, will find many 
suggestive exercises here. 

Book Four, for use with “New Stories,” a 
second reader, develops these exercises further, 
with much wider range of thought and vocabu- 
lary, but a delightful adherence to child in- 
terests. 

Book Five, for use with “Best Stories,” a 
third reader, deals with Pilgrims, Indians, 
pioneers, transportation, communication, food, 
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clothing, etc., all in charming and childlike 
fashion, still using thought exercises in valu- 
able forms. 

The reading activities of the “My Book” 
series would be largely meaningless, unrelated 
to the readers they are meant to accompany. 
Taken together they offer a very fine example 
of that correlation of hand work and supple- 
mentary occupation with school subjects which 
does away with the unfortunate implications 
of the term “busy work.” 

Lucite M. Moore, 

Supervising Principal, Florida School for 

the Deaf. 





Words of Wisdom from Mr. Wright 


SPEECH TEACHING TO THE Dear, John Dutton 
Wright, M. A. The Science Printing Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wright’s latest contribution to the liter- 
ature of our special branch of the teaching 
profession is a notable accomplishment even 
for him, who has done so much for the deaf 
child as an individual, and for his cause. He 
himself calls it “A Practical Handbook” and 
describes it as “some non-technical sugges- 
tions by an ‘Old Hand’.” He offers it to the 
profession “without much faith in its value,” 
but in the opinion of this reviewer nothing 
more helpful has been written or said on the 
teaching of speech in many years in this 
country. It is a book which experienced teach- 
ers will read with increasing approval, and 
which young teachers may read and re-read 
with accruing profit. It abounds in original 
ideas, in theories formulated after successful 
experimentation, and in clear directions for 
every-day work. Written in a style sincere 
and simple, it has a certain charming spright- 
liness which makes it very readable. It is as 
if Mr. Wright had gathered about hima group 
of teachers as enthusiastic as he to talk the 
subject over. 

It is conceded by the literary that a re- 
view should present a book. This little vol- 
ume comes to the footlights, makes its bow 
and introduces itself. Says its author in one 
of the opening paragraphs: “I have as studi- 
ously avoided technicalities as I did in the 
book for parents. There are enough valuable 
books where that form of wisdom may be 
found. These pages merely contain some of 
the plain common-sense ideas that nearly forty 
years of educational effort in the oral instruc- 
tion of the deaf. have forced to the surface of 
my consciousness.” Mr. Wright’s slogan is 
“Be natural. Let that be the touchstone test 
to which you put all your actions and all 
your devices in teaching speech.” And with 
common sense holding the pointer, he dis- 
cusses many commonly accepted procedures 
which are “abnormal, unnatural and unnec- 
essary”. 

In the beginning Mr. Wright tells us that 
he considers “the most valuable part of this 
little handbook the suggested order in which 
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a little deaf child should be taught the Eng- 
lish sounds,” and next in importance, “the in- 
sistence upon gentle and unexaggerated move- 
ments and the strict avoidance of muscular 
effort.” In presenting sounds, Mr. Wright 
would have us work “from the known to the 
unknown: from the thing which the child can 
do, untaught, to the thing which we wish him 
to learn to do, and to reach our goal by such 
easy transitions that the child does not be- 
come unnatural.” He would have the teacher 
begin work with an appreciation of the child’s 
difficulties and so sets the teacher certain ex- 
ercises to follow in conscious control of his 
own organs of speech. “Unless I am greatly 
mistaken,” he says, “you will find the tongue 
‘an unruly member’—and as for comscious con- 
trol of your palate, you may find you have 
none to begin with.” 

In taking up the vowel and consonant 
sounds in the order in which he advises pre- 
senting them, Mr. Wright gives concise di- 
rections for the development of the more diffi- 
cult ones, but before he begins to discuss the 
developr.ent of sounds he makes a statement 
which the reviewer, who each year gives 
courses on the formation and development of 
English sounds, most heartily concurs with 
and wishes strongly to emphasize. It is this: 
“Lectures on the formation of our English 
sounds and instruction as to the ways of teach- 
ing them may be, and probably are, of value, 
but we shall learn more by careful, painstak- 
ing and accurate observation of our own acts 
when speaking than by any instruction from 
other people.” He urges the teacher to “spend 
many hours in the most minute examination 
of and careful thought about his or her own 
speech, and to make heroic efforts to be nat- 
ural during this time of self-examination.” 
The sooner we realize that the best of us not 
only permit but teach deaf children to do 
things with their tongues and their lips which 
would be absurd and unnatural if we did 
them, the closer we shall have come to ap- 
proximating natural speech. 

Mr. Wright is particularly illuminating and 
logical in his discussion of the breath stop 
consonants and their voiced equivalents. Right 
there, in the opinion of the reviewer, he puts 
his finger on a sore spot in our speech work. 
His remedy is “to teach the pupils to make 
the stop consonants as they are made by us 
in normal speech, and that is as really stop 
conscnants.” Such a method of teaching these 
sounds—voiced or non-voiced—will give us 
“fewer interpolated vowels that do not belong, 
and a smoother ultimate linking of words 
such as normal speech is filled with.” 

One of the refreshing qualities of Mr. 


Wright’s book is that in these days of ex- 
cathedra writing he sprinkles his pages with 
“in my estimation,” “I suggest,” “I think I 
am safe in saying,” “It is my opinion.” Per- 
haps that is one reason why the volume will 
stimulate thinking on the part of both experi- 
enced and inexperienced teachers. Constructive 
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in its criticisms, it is a bugle-call to the en- 
thusiastic, calling attention to what should not 
be done and setting us to thinking as to what 
we should do and how we should do it, 
“You,” says Mr. Wright, “are just as likely 
to hit upon a solution as I am, and the more 
people there are searching for the way out, 
the greater the probability we shall some of 
us find that way.” “Speech Teaching to the 
Deaf” to a not inconsiderable degree sheds 
light on the path. ENFIELD JOINER. 





A Delightful New Book 


THe Newer METHOD oF SPEECH READING 
FOR THE Harp OF HEARING CHILD, by Olive 
A. Whildin, A.B. M.A. and Agatha 
Scally. Hartford Printing and Publishing 
Company, 1929. $3.00. 
The title given by 

Agatha Scally to their new book, published 

in the early summer, is a significant one. 

When speech reading was first introduced 
into the public schools there was no method 
indicated for teaching it, no material adapted 
to the special requirements of the pupils. The 
teachers were forced to deal with each prob- 
lem as it confronted them, adapting the 
methods used for the adult hard of hearing 
and gathering their material where they 
could. When at length a few books for public 
school work were published the pioneer in- 
structors hailed them with joy. 

The Newer Method of Speech Reading is 
a valuable contribution to the bibliography of 
speech reading. One of the many features that 
make this book different from its predecessors, 
and distinctly “newer,” is its use of colored 
charts. Think how the small pupil will enjoy 
the gaily tinted, arresting charts that enliven 
each lesson! How fascinating for him to 
find, instead of mere black-and-white phrases, 
a picture of the key word in the sentence 
conspicuous on a purple, or blue, or orange 
balloon! Now the task becomes a game, 
what fun to see who gets the most balloons! 
The play element adds the zest that catches 
the child’s immediate attention, and makes 
him eager for the next lesson, curious to 
know what new game awaits him. 

The Balloon Chart is only one of forty in- 
teresting and instructive devices presented by 
the authors. 

Original stories constitute another outstand- 
ing feature of the Newer Method. When these 
are read by the teacher there will be no hold- 
ing up of small hands, no piping of little 
voices chorusing, “I’ve heard that one,” for 
these tales are fresh and original, never hav- 
ing been printed before. 

The Newer Method is an outstanding con- 
tribution to the work now being done by 
public schools for the hard of hearing chil- 
dren. 

Hearty congratulations to the authors!l— 
Louise Wimsatt, Teacher of Speech-Reading, 
City Schools, Washington, D. C. 
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Two Reviews of a New Speech 
Reading Text Book 


STEPPING STONES TO SPEECH READING, by Lula 
M. Bruce and Ruth Paxson, Central Institute 
for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo. 


The well-graded lessons of this text should 
afford “stepping stones,” indeed, for those who 
seek to re-cross the stream which lies between 
the land of their birthright, comprehension of 
the spoken word, and the alien land into 
which they have been exiled by total or par- 
tial deafness. It provides carefully graded 
drills, in a new and attractive form, which 
will lend variety to the work of teachers who 
are tired of “shaking the barrel” of prepared 
exercises. The drills for contrast in long 
and short vowels and in consonant combina- 
tions are especially good. The riddles and 
suggested games will be found useful for in- 
fusing the spirit of play into the work of 
speech reading. Teachers of the totally deaf 
could use the lessons with profit for language 
development as well as for lip-reading exer- 
cises. 

ImoceN B. PALEN, 
Senior Teacher of Lip-Reading, 
Toronto Public Schools. 


In their book, “Stepping Stones to Speech 
Reading,” Misses Bruce and Paxson have 
provided a valuable series of graded lessons 
to be used by teachers of hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren in the public schools and by teachers of 
deaf children in their special schools. Both 
Miss Bruce and Miss Paxson have had much 
experience in working with children of both 
types, and wide opportunities to test out mate- 
rials and methods of presentation of lessons. 
The book will be particularly pleasing to those 
who believe that at a comparatively early 
stage in the formal education of a congenitally 
deaf child, text-books written for hearing chil- 
dren (and the deafened child who has acquired 
speech and language in the normal way comes, 
from a psychological standpoint, in that class) 
may also be used for him, provided his educa- 


‘tional foundation has been wisely planned and 


securely laid. 

“Stepping Stones to Speech Reading” is 
exactly what the title implies—an approach to 
the steep and thorny path which those children 
who cannot hear must climb to reach the 
heights of that difficult art, the mastery of 
which will mean for them companionship with 
their fellow-creatures. FFor many years there 
has been need of such a book. 

The method of presentation is entirely syn- 
thetic. Such directions as are given to the 
teacher are clear-cut and concise. The work 
unfolds itself so easily and naturally that 
but few directions are necessary. It is the 
opinion of the reviewer that a teacher without 
training who happened to find a hard-of hear- 
ing child in her class could help that child 
to an incalculable degree by the systematic 
daily use of this book. It should greatly 
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further the work for children with defective 
hearing which is now being sponsored by the 
American Federation, in the public schools. 

It is natural that the reviewer, whose work 
at present is with children whose deafness is 
congenital or has been acquired at an early 
age, should appraise the book from the stand- 
point of the teacher of the deaf. It has long 
been her opinion that the dictation of com- 
binations, a type of work much used in pri- 
mary classes, could be continued with profit 
in intermediate and advanced classes, and that 
such drill would facilitate the reading of new 
words from the lips. The syllable drill of 
“Stepping Stones to Speech Reading,” am- 
plified and elaborated, could be used with 
large groups for rapid dictation exercises. It 
has also been the reviewer’s opinion that our 
lip-reading work in the intermediate grades 
should be made more definite, particularly for 
the use of the inexperienced teacher. While 
that work must be correlated with the lan- 
guage lessons and other subjects, this prac- 
tical graded series of lessons used as alter- 
nate exercises ought to prove of great help. 
It can be used with undoubted advantage 
“from the fifth grade up,” as the authors ad- 
vise. 

It is certain that this series of lessons will 
make the way less hard for weak and stum- 
bling feet. Misses Bruce and Paxson are to 
be congratulated on their accomplishment. 

ENFIELD JOINER. 


The Hard of Hearing in Holland 


Die Schwerhoerigenbewegung in den Nieder- 
landen, by Gustav Vogt, press of Heinrich 
Ahlfeld, Hanover, Germany, 1928; paper, 
56 pages, 59 illustrations. 

Readers of the Votta Review know Mr. 
F. W. Heythekker’s excellent paper on the 
work for the hard of hearing in Holland 
(Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Federa- 
tion Meeting, Chautauqua, 1927). It tells of 
the formation of the “League of the Hard 
of Hearing” in Holland, of its successful 
and colorful fight against quacks, of Tine 
Marcus and her central store of hearing in- 
struments, of the “Country House” for deaf- 
ened adults and of the work for deafened 
children in the public schools. It is an in- 
spiring story. 

Now in Mr. Vogt’s book, “The Hard of 
Hearing Movement in Holland,” we have a 
detailed history of the work of the Dutch 
league from its beginning in 1907, to 1928. 
The neatly printed volume is the second of a 
series, known as Gustav Vogt’s Schwerhoerigen 
Bibliothek (Library for the Hard of Hearing). 
The first number was Fernsprecher und 
Schwerhoerigkeit (The Telephone and Deaf- 
ness). This second one describes in intimate 
detail the people who made the Dutch league 
the world’s outstanding example of what can 
be done. It tells what the league did and 
how. It is written in rotund and finished 
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German each sentence of which rolls in like 
a breaker from the sea, and like a breaker 
lifts one gently and sets one gently down, 
pleasantly stimulated. The fifty-nine repro- 
ductions of photographs include portraits of 
the founders of the movement and of the au- 
thor, pictures of the public school work for 
hard-of-hearing children, views and plans of 
the country home, its surroundings and _ its 
guests, of the league’s museum, of the Amster- 
dam league house, and finally of Mr. Hey- 
thekker and a friend on tour in India. It is 
a remarkable story, well told. 

The great success of the Dutch movement 
for the hard of hearing is no doubt due, in 
some part, to the compactness of the country 
which makes it easier to get people together. 
But it may be due much more to the initiative 
and cooperation of the deafened themselves 
and their friends. Mr. Vogt records that now 
about seventy-five per cent of all Dutch hard 
of hearing persons are members of the league, 
while in his native Germany only one per cent 
are members. He hopes, by making the work 
of the Dutch league known to his countrymen, 
to spur them to do as well. 

In this country examination of men drafted 
during the World War showed that 35/100 
per cent were “too deaf for any form of mili- 
tary service.” In that ratio, in our total 
population of 120,000,000, there are 420,000 
persons too deaf for any form of military 
service. Of these not more than 6,000 or 
1.4 per cent of the deafened belong to local 
leagues, and only 1,341, or 32/100 per cent, 
are direct members of the Federation. The 
total number cf the deafened in this country 
is greater than of those “too deaf for any 
form of military service,” but we do not know 
what it is. It is probably several million, but 
if we assume it to be but one million, then 
the deafened who are members of local or- 
ganizations are but 6/10 per cent of the total 
and those who are direct members of the 
Federation are but 13/100 per cent of all 
deafened. That is six persons in every thou- 
sand of the deafened belong to a local or- 
ganization and 13 in every ten-thousand belong 
directly to the Federation. Mr. Vogt’s book 
shows how seventy per cent of the deafened 
became members of the central organization in 
Holland. 

Jacosp REIGHARD. 
Professor Emeritus of Zoology, 
University of Michigan. 





Medical Points of View 


The July number of the Medical Review of 
Reviews consists of a series of articles per- 
taining to Oto-laryngology, by Dr. George B. 
McAuliffe. The subjects range from a con- 
sideration of drugs used in this specialty and 
modifications of instruments, to observations 
upon Deafness and the Tonsil and Adenoid 
problem. While in any such series there is 
bound to be some repetition of ideas, the 
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subjects discussed are quite pertinent and 
many practical points are brought forth. 

Three of the articles are devoted to drugs 
and forms of treatment in Otology and 
Rhinology. 

The chapter upon the Auricle as a Diag- 
nostic Sign is perhaps of academic rather than 
practical importance. The idea of utilizing 
the auricle as a means of identification and 
for physiognomical inference is interesting and 
may prove of considerable significance. 

Discussing “Ear Hygiene,” the author sounds 
a timely warning against faulty habits predis- 
posing to ear troubles. Scratching or irritat- 
ing the canal is often productive of infections. 
Should it be desired to cleanse the canal a cot- 
ton wipe soaked in alcohol is advised. Nasal 
douches with the head tilted backward are 
dangerous to the middle ear, as water is apt 
to enter the tube during swallowing. Should 
a douche be used it should be given with the 
head down, mouth open, a slight panting breath 
and without swallowing. Blowing the nose, 
hawking and swallowing during a head-cold 
may send infection into the tube. A rather 
new thought is that of advising that infants 
be trained to lie on the stomach while sleep- 
ing so that mucous will not gravitate to the 
tubal orifices. 

In the chapter on “The Infantile Cold” the 
author advises attention to hygienic environ- 
ment of the infant, its digestion and its pos- 
ture. Chilling, following the bath, may be 
due to the infant’s being in a room of too low 
temperature before fully protected by clothing. 
Sneezing may be due to the too free use o 
toilet powder, irritating the nose. The use- 
lessness of “ear-drops” for otalgia is men- 
tioned. Repeated colds suggest the advisability 
of removal of adenoids. 

Three chapters are devoted to the matter of 
tonsils and adenoids. Discussing the question 
of “Recurrent Adenoids” the author concludes 
that “recurring adenoids arise from imperfect 
removal, or from the growth of dormant, un- 
touched adenoids, or from a constitutional ten- 
dency to lymphoid enlargement,” all influenced 
by bacterial stimulation. 
tonsil, the author makes a strong protest 
against the too prevalent habit of almost 
wholesale removal. This is indeed timely and 
will touch a responsive chord in most of us, 
who feel the need of conservatism in this 
regard. 

In a chapter entitled “Observations on Mas- 
toiditis” the author again shows a conservative 
leaning. There is no doubt but that there has 
been a tendency of late to operate more 
quickly than was formerly the practice. Care- 
ful study of each case might obviate this 
many times and allow taking advantage of 
the resistance Nature is setting up. As the 
author says, there is need for a “Surgical 
conscience.” 

The problem of Deafness in childhood is 
discussed in two chapters. The author stresses 

(Concluded on page 746) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Deaf, Deafened, Hard of 
Hearing—Which? 


The recent discussion of terminology (VoLTA 
Review, July, page 388; September, page 481) 
has brought many letters to the editorial of- 
fice. It would be impossible to publish all, 
but the following extracts are presented, and 
readers are invited to comment further: 


Although I am neither hard of hearing, 
deafened, nor deaf, yet as a member of the 
Federation I am interested in Mr. E. A. 
Myers’ article and’ the discussion in the 
Vota Review for September. 

I like and have been in the habit of using 
the same terminology as Mr. Myers, and 
with the same meanings. I appreciate Miss 
Peck’s point as to the grammatical reason for 
using deafened; it should logically include 
both total and partial acquired deafness. How- 
ever, it is very convenient to have three or 
four actually exclusive terms which cover the 
entire field of deafness. These three expres- 
sions with the addition of the adverbs very 
or slightly to modify the phrase hard of hear- 
ing cover the ground completely. 

The only way that the ground could be 
completely covered without the use of the 
phrase hard of hearing would be to use the 
expressions totally deaf or partially deaf and 
the expressions totally deafened or partially 
deafened. It seems to me it is simpler to say 
very hard of hearing or slightly hard of hear- 
ing, or deafened, or deaf, using the meanings 
given by Mr. Myers in his article. 

A further reason for retaining the expres- 
sion hard of hearing is that the Federation 
and the Leagues make use of the phrase in 
their names, which is bound to keep it in cur- 
rent use. 

Perhaps if the Federation would take some 
definite action on this question and adopt a 
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Lewis Carroll. 


standard nomenclature, our friends in the Oto- 


_ logical Societies could be persuaded to take 


official action to adopt the same nomenclature. 
If this were done, I believe I could arrange 
to have all our bulletins on the Audiphones 
and Audiometers devote some space to the 
terms, their definitions, and the authority for 
using them. This would spread the idea among 
people who were not members of the Federa- 
tion and among doctors who were not mem- 
bers of the Otological Societies, as our bul- 
letins are widely distributed. 
Yours very truly, 
KNIBLoe P. Royce. 

My Funk and Wagnalls, 1927 edition, de- 
fines deafen: “to make deaf; confuse or stun, 
as with noise; to deaden.” “Deadened” is just 
the meaning always conveyed to me by the 
word “deafened.” A word is known by the 
company it keeps, and this word seems to have 
no pleasant associates. 

One of my lip-reading pupils, only slightly 
deaf, says she does not mind being called 
“deaf,” but she does dislike “hard of hearing.” 

Personally, I have no prejudice against 
either. All that I object to is being classed 
with the “deadened”! 

ANNETTE GILMORE. 

The term “hard of hearing,” while awk- 
ward, is self-explanatory, and has stood the 
test of usage. It conveys to the mind that the 
person under discussion does not have normal 
hearing. This seems sufficient for the ordinary 
purposes. Since the word “deafened” conveys 
nothing to the mind of the hearer, why not 
discontinue its use, and simply use the two 
terms, “deaf” and “hard of hearing,” as we 
have formerly done? 

ANNA C. MEREDITH. 

A relative of mine says, “Hard of hearing— 
Ugh! It’s such an ugly expression—harsh 
and clumsy. Have you ever heard a person 
who wears glasses say he is hard of seeing?” 
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Can't we cut this Gordian knot by selecting 
words that will satisfy both “insiders” and 
“outsiders”? Since our present words are in- 
adequate, we might coin more—words that 
will satisfy the aesthetic sense of the hear- 
ing (yes, musical, charming words) and which 
will also satisfy the scientific world and those 
who do not hear normally. The next point 
is, what words? And right here I stop! 

Apparently frivolously, but really interest- 
edly yours, 

Lucy Morton. 


Medical Points of View 


(Continued from page 744) 

the difficulty of testing the infant, or child of 
pre-school age. It is only by indirect signs 
that deafness can be determined. The failure 
of a child to turn its head in the direction 
of a sound or absence of change of expression 
when a tuning fork is sounded near the ear 
excites one’s suspicions of deafness. Irritabil- 
ity, vomiting, poor appetite, intestinal dis- 
turbance, unexplained temperature, or loss of 
weight in infants calls for aural examination 
to rule out an otitis media. As children are 
often natural lip-readers, care must be taken 
to cover the mouth while testing the hearing. 
In children of school age the character of 
the voice is of importance. Lack of modula- 
tion points to a nerve deafness; a low indis- 
tinct voice may indicate a catarrhal deafness. 
Voice, whisper, tuning forks and audicmeter 
are employed. 

The need of greater publicity regarding the 
danger of consanguinous marriages is men- 
tioned. Statistics show sometimes as high as 
50 per cent of deaf children born under these 
conditions. 

Children in the schools who are suspected 
of being deaf are sent to the school clinic for 
aural examination. Those handicapped by 
deafness are advised to take up lip-reading. 
Those who show a condition possibly amen- 
able to treatment are given this benefit. Sup- 
purative cases do better under daily treatment 
by the clinic nurse, as usually the home treat- 
ment is perfunctory. The deaf child is gen- 
erally intelligent and shows greater concentra- 
tion than the normal child, fully able to com- 
pete in everything except audition. A strong 
plea is made for greater publicity of the 
benefits of these schools for the deaf and for 
more cooperation among teachers in the effort 
to find handicapped children, that they may be 
given these advantages and trained to become 
self-supporting. 

Freperick T. Hux, M. D. 








Kinzie Opening Postponed 

Word has been received from the Misses 
Kinzie that it will be necessary for them to 
postpone for the present the opening of the 
school in New York. This postponement is 
being made in order to provide a wider margin 
of time for the completion of their equipment 
prior to the reopening of their London school. 
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Avoid Quinine, Aspirin, and the 
Salicylates 


It is a common practice for individuals to 
treat themselves for incidental complaints, and 
accordingly certain remedies have become fa- 
miliar “household” remedies. Without any 
comments on the elements of danger of self- 
treatment, let me say that the hard of hearing 
should be particularly careful to avoid reme- 
dies that will aggravate their deafness or their 
head noises. Those deafened, suffering from 
common colds, headaches, rheumatism and neu- 
ritis, should not take quinine, aspirin, salol, 
or other salicylates. They should consult their 
physician, telling him that they do not wish 
to take any remedy which will harm their 
hearing. 

Dr. Pohlman has made a careful clinical 
study of the effects of these drugs, and has 
checked the hearing before and after taking. 
Added to this, we have a mass of evidence 
from the experience of every otologist showing 
the irreparable harm often produced by these 
remedies when taken by the deafened. 

Doucras MAcFARLAN, M. D. 





The National Institute for the Deaf 


The National Institute for the Deaf, a four- 
year-old English organization, has _ recently 
issued its annual report and has also published 
an excellent handbook of information cn the 
deaf and the hard of hearing. 

The institute is still hampered by the lack 
of funds; nevertheless, their work grows. 
Recently they have engaged in founding and 
equipping a Home for Deaf Women in the 
North of England. 

As a practical aid to the hard of hearing 
they have established a register of dealers who 
handle reliable hearing devices. In order to 
secure enrollment on this register dealers must 
agree: 

1. That each client will be advised on the 
merits of his. case as to whether an elec- 
trical or mechanical or no instrument at 
all is likely to help. 

2. That in the event of a client being dis- 
satisfied with the performance of t”e in- 
strument supplied, the firm or dealer will 
refund the purchase money, less 10 shil- 
lings 6 pence, to cover expenses, if the 
instrument is returned in good order and 
condition within four weeks, and 

3. That no call will be made at the home 
of an inquirer unless at his request. 

The new handbook issued by the Institute 
contains much practical and valuable informa- 
tion concerning hospitals where treatment may 
be received, legal provision for the deaf, con- 
trol of special schools, tests for deafness, lip- 
reading classes, reliable hearing aids, missions, 
work in the colonies, etc. 

As to terminology used in this book, it is 
interesting to note that the Institute uses the 
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terms deaf mute, deaf semi-mute, the speak- 
ing deaf, and the partially deaf. 

That general interest in the deaf is being 
aroused in England is shown by a recent arti- 
cle in The Catholic Deaf-Mute, which states 
that before the last general election political 
meetings were held in Aberdeen especially for 
the deaf. “Hecklers” insisted that candidates 
state their position in regard to the govern- 
ment’s responsibility as to the education and 
general welfare of the deaf. No doubt much 
of the credit for this newly aroused interest 
can be traced directly to the work of the Na- 
tional Institute. 


Miss Heath Was the Author 


On page 371 of the July Votta Review 
there appeared an article for teachers of the 
deaf, entitled “Seat Work Suggestions.” An 
editorial note explained that the name of the 
author had unfortunately been lost, and asked 
for information. 

We are now able to state that Miss Marcia 
Heath, of the School for the Deaf in Madison, 
Wisconsin, contributed the suggestions for 
keeping a class busy at something worth while 
during moments that might otherwise be spent 
in mischief. 








Summer Lip-Reading Class 


Miss Avondale Gordon, who has had a 
school of lip-reading in Baltimore for many 
years, conducted a very successful summer 
class in Edenton, N. C. The Votta Review 
will appreciate information about any. such 
classes, especially if conducted in places where 
lip-reading has not been taught heretofore. 





Exceptional Children 


A new department, the Department of Edu- 
cation of Exceptional Children, has been or- 
ganized at State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, with Miss Stella V. Stillson in 
charge as director. 

Miss Stillson, who received her M. A. de- 
gree at Columbia, had been clinical psychol- 
ogist in the State Department of Public In- 
struction, Wisconsin. She will supervise the 
division for the training of teachers of men- 
tally handicapped children. 

The division for the training of teachers 
of the deaf is now incorporated in the depart- 
ment with Mrs. Gladys Bon Davis as super- 
visor. Mrs. Davis has been a classroom teacher 
of the deaf for twelve years. She attended 
the summer school conducted by the Associa- 
tion at Staunton, Va. and two years before 
that one at Central Institute. Mrs. Mabel V. 
Lacy, formerly in charge of this division, re- 
signed to accept a position at Honolulu. 

A third division, that of the correction of 
speech defects, has been installed, with Mr. 
Ralph Nusbaum, a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin, as supervisor. This is a clinic. 


Let’s Have Pantomimes 


May I add a word “anent sound pictures?” 
I too would like to inquire where the 360 
pictures with captions, which the producers 


assure us are being made, are to be shown. - 


Certainly not in the large cities! I think 
I am correct in saying that there is only one 
movie house in Boston (a small one on a side 
street) that shows silent pictures. All the best 
houses now offer “one hundred per cent 
talkies.” 

It seems to me that we may as well accept 
the situation calmly and go about meeting it 
in our own way. By which I mean we must 
provide our own entertainment. 


I remember that when I was a very small 
child I was taken to see the story of Genevra 
in pantomime. I had never been told the story, 
nor have I ever read it since, but it is 
stamped on my mind for all time. Child 
though I was, I thrilled to it and understood 
it without the need of words. 

The thought I would express is this: Is 
there not enough talent in any league of one 
hundred or more members to bring panto- 
mime to a fine art? I believe there is. So 
far as the Speech Readers’ Guild is concerned, 
we have reason to know there is. Even if 
we got nothing but fun and entertainment 
from attempting the suggestion herein offered, 
it would be decidedly worth while, but I be- 
lieve we could realize financial returns from it 
eventually. It offers an opportunity for those 
who can write, as well as those who can act. 

I believe it is up to us to compensate our- 
selves for the loss of the silent drama, just as 
we have done along other lines. Do you 
agree? 

BertHA M. Rice. 





Synthesis or Analysis? 

I was giving Bob, my little six-year-old lip- 
reader, a lot of short sentences, and he was 
doing very well. I gave him, “May I see the 
shoe? Where is the shoe? The shoe is on the 
sofa.” He repeated the first two correctly, 
but gave the last one, “The shoe is under the 
sofa.” I looked at him impressively and said, 
“I did not say, ‘The shoe is under the sofa.’ 
I said, ‘The shoe is on the sofa’.” Like a flash 
he came back at me with “That is no place 
for a shoe!” 

M. EstHer Morris. 





Mr. Menzemer at Kansas School 


Mr. H. J. Menzemer, for some years super- 
intendent of the Montana School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, has been appointed to succeed 
Mr. D. T. Cloud at the Kansas School. His 
successor in the Montana School has not yet 
been announced. 
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Blessings in Disguise—“I wish to thank the 
city authorities for quarantining my family 
and myself three weeks recently because of 
the smallpox scare,” writes a grateful man. 
“During that time my wife caught up with 
her sewing. We had three square meals every 
day, as no one came in and she was not per- 
mitted to leave. We enjoyed three weeks of 
good nights’ sleep, and, best of all, a cousin 
with four children, who had arranged to visit 
us, saw the smallpox sign on the door and 
left town, so frightened that she will never 
come back.” 





A Dog’s Tale—An automobile dashed along 
the country road and turning a curve rather 
suddenly came upon a man with a gun on his 
shoulder, with a dog beside him. Before the 
car could be stopped it killed the dog. The 
driver, who had once paid $10 to a man for 
killing a dog that belonged to some one else, 
wasn’t to be caught a second time, and asked 
if the man owned the dog. He did. And 
was it really a valuable dog, really? No. And, 
yes, five dollars would be all right. 

The money was paid over and the automo- 
bile driver prepared to get under way again. 
“I’m sorry,” he said, “that I happened to kill 
the dog and interfere with your hunting trip.” 

The man shook his head. “I wasn’t going 
hunting,” he said. 

“But where were you going with the gun— 
and the dog?” 

“Oh,” said the man, calmly, “I was going 
into the woods to shoot the dog.” 





Just Unreasonable, That’s All—A poor old 
chap, says the New York Tribune, weak from 
hunger, fell in a big city street. A crowd 
gathered at once and then three or four men 
began to push back the onlookers, saying: 
“Give him air! Give him air!” 

At this point the old chap raised himself 
weakly on his elbow and said bitterly: “Give 
me air! Why, folks, I’ve had nothing but air 
for the past three days.” 
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A Clerical Error—A clergyman who had 
given up his former position as a judge in 
order to enter the ministry was conducting 
his first marriage service. 

“Wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded 
husband?” he asked the bride. 

The bride answered promptly: “I will.” 


“And you,” went on the clergyman, turning 
to the man, “what have you to say in your 
defense?” 





She—I’ll never marry a man whose fortune 
hasn’t at least five ciphers in it. 
He—Oh, Darling—mine’s all ciphers! 





An- Honest Confession is Good for the 
Soul—Aunty was entertaining her two 
nephews and thought it a good opportunity 
to educate them by suggestion, so to speak. 
She placed two pieces of cake, one much 
larger than the other, on a plate and carried 
it to the boys. 

“Now,” she said, “I want to see which of 
you has the better manners.” 

“Oh, Henry has!” cried Johnny, quickly, as 
he grabbed the larger slice of cake. 





Needed a Clew—A well-known minister, 
says the Outlook, who was famous for his 
absentmindedness, once met an old friend on 
the street and stopped to talk with him. When 
about to separate, the minister’s face suddenly 
assumed a puzzled expression. 

“Tom,” he said, “when we met was I going 
down or up the street?” 

“Down,” replied Tom. 

The minister’s face cleared. 

“It’s all right, then. I had been home to 
lunch.” 





Romance—A reader sends VOLTS a clip- 
ping headed “THE POSTAL GUIDE RO- 
MANCE”: Liberty, New York; Friendship, 
Maine; Love, Virginia; Kissimee, Florida; 
Ring, Arkansas; Church, Iowa; Home, Ore- 
on; Bliss, Nebraska, and Boise, Idaho. 
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Zone IV Exhibit, California State 
Fair 
By AGnes STOWELL 


Our space in the annex of the Educational 
Building at Sacramento was most delightfully 
placed. On our left was the W. C. T. U. 
booth, presided over in person by the National 
Field Secretary Mrs. Louise Taft. An aisle 
was on our right, so our position as a corner 
booth made it possible for us to advertise on 
our outside wall. Beyond were the Boy 
Scouts who attracted much attention by their 
two captive rattlesnakes. Across the way was 
one of the scenes in the series showing the 
evolution of penal institutions. It is gratify- 
ing to be able to report that the physical 
examiner of the Preston School connected 
with this exhibit became sold to the audiometer 
test. 

The exhibit consisted of the Federation pos- 
ters which had been displayed at the meeting 
of the National Conference of Social Work in 
San Francisco; a large map of California and 
one of Zone IV, on which were indicated cities 
having leagues, lip-reading classes for children, 
lip-reading classes for adults, and those cities 
giving audiometer tests. In addition to these 
features we had an advertising machine for 
displaying slides. This was kept in constant 
operation from nine in the morning until ten 
at night. For three days during the Fair it 
was our privilege to have the audiometer 
owned by the Board of Health on display. 

The exhibit at Sacramento was planned with 
four aims in view: to aid in organizing a 
league in Sacramento, to help establish lip- 
reading classes in the evening schools, to ex- 
tend the work of the Speakers’ Bureau of the 
San Francisco League as far over California 
as possible, and to give general information 
and helpful service to the scattered deafened 
people of Zone IV. 

The league in Sacramento is in process of 
being organized. An experienced social work- 
er is already on the job, and the first meeting 
was scheduled for October. The Y.W.C.A. 
has set aside a charming room for the special 
reception to be given in honor of the Vice- 
President of Zone IV, and for the future 
meeting place of the Sacramento League. 


The twenty signatures to the petition to the 
Board of Education for lip-reading classes 
have been increased to thirty since the Fair— 
the goal desired before presenting the petition 
to the Board. 


The Speakers’ Bureau of the San Francisco 
League is prepared to send speakers any- 
where for expenses alone to present the prob- 
lem of the deafened child to clubs and civic 
organizations. 


Many questions on the different phases of 
the work being done for the hard of hearing 
were answered by the well informed demon- 
strators who gave so generously of their time 
and services in caring for the booth. 

There is no doubt as to the interest aroused 
by this exhibit. Zone IV has just reason to 
be proud of its success which was due to the 
loyalty, the interest, the financial support, and 
the splendid cooperation of the various or- 
ganizations in the zone. 





University Opportunities 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, of- 
fers two courses during 1929-30 of special in- 
terest to those who wish to enter the field of 
social work for the deafened. Both courses are 
given in cooperation with the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. The course 
in lip-reading has been conducted for some 
time, but the new course on problems of the 
hard of hearing and the deaf will make its 
initial appearance this fall. This means the 
beginning of university training for those pre- 
paring to take up social work for the deaf- 
ened. This course will consist not only of 
theory, but of actual observation of the work 
done by the New York League, and individual 
instruction from its social workers. Those 
who have hitherto been trained for this work 
by the League will now be referred to Teach- 
ers’ College. Each course carries two college 
credits. 

“Last year (1928) the Extension Division 
of the University of Nebraska offered a non- 
credit course in lip-reading. Professor A. A. 
Reed, Director of the Division, succeeded in 
securing the services of Miss Emma B. 


(Continued on page 753) 
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The Federation Digest 


Editor: Betty C. Wright 
Assistant Editor: Elizabeth E. Sargent 








In the Field 


When I left Cleveland on the morning of 
June 28, I carried with me as part of my 
equipment (not excess baggage!) the memories 
of that wonderful Conference. Those who 
were there know what the absent ones missed 
and will join with me in saying that we must 
all go to New York next June! In the 
meantime I should like to share with you 
some of the experiences I enjoyed in my field 
work during July and August. 

As my train sped through lonely sections 
of the country, I thought of the isolated deaf- 
ened people who need the Federation and 
dreamed of the day when we shall be able to 
carry out some of the suggestions made by 
Mrs. Stovel in Cleveland. There are thou- 
sands of deafened people who know little or 
nothing about lip-reading and reliable hearing 
aids. Can we not reach them and help them? 
I remembered Dr. Fletcher’s searching ques- 
tion, “What Can I Do?” and thought of the 
future when the Federation will have a mem- 
bership running into the thousands—a mem- 
bership made up of people who are willing to 
do something to bring cheer into the lives 
of lonely deafened people. I dreamed many 
dreams for this Federation of ours—of the 
day when there will be organizations for the 
deafened in every large city, when hard of 
hearing children everywhere will have a fair 
chance. Then I rejoiced over the oases in 
the desert of isolation—our present organiza- 
tions. I realize more than ever what won- 
derful work they are doing and what unlimited 
possibilities they have to be instruments of 
service. 

Zone Four Conference 

It is impossible to describe the beauty of 
all the cities I have visited. Each one has its 
own particular charm and I could well un- 
derstand the enthusiasm of all of the “natives,” 
but I am sure that the people who attended 
the Zone IV Conference were glad that San 
Francisco had been chosen as the place for it, 
for all of us were made to feel welcome by 
the League, the Philocophus Club, and San 
Francisco. 

This conference, held in San Francisco on 
July 3, 4 and 5, was the largest regional con- 
ference ever held. Over one hundred and 
fifty people registered and approximately two 
hundred people attended the banquet given 


in honor of Dr. Phillips on the evening of 
July third. 

Do you know that California has more or- 
ganizations for the hard of hearing than any 
other state in the Union? 


Hats off to its 


progressive spirit! Representatives from all 
over the state and the zone welcomed Dr, 
Phillips, Dr. Newhart, Dr. Fowler, Dr. Hay- 
den and the Federation secretary on _ that 
morning of July third. Mrs. Theodore Poin- 
dexter, the Zone Vice-President, presided 
charmingly, and Miss Agnes Stowell, the 
president of the San Francisco League, de- 
lighted the audience with her address of wel- 
come. Miss Lucy Ella Case gave a paper 
telling of the early days in work for the hard 
of hearing on the Pacific Coast. Dr. Harold 
A. Fletcher, second Vice-President of the 
San Francisco League, welcomed us in behalf 
of the otologists of San Francisco. Then Dr, 
Phillips, Dr. Newhart and Dr. Fowler, each in 
his own inimitable way, made the Federation 
and its work a living reality. A joint session 
was then held (in the same wired room) with 
the National Conference of Social Work, 
dealing with the subject, “The Deaf and 
Deafened in Industry.” The discussion leader 
was Miss Lois Brewer, Executive Secretary 
of the San Francisco League. I read a paper 
on the “Economic Effects of Deafness,” pre- 
pared by Miss Elizabeth Sargent of the Fed- 
eration office. Mr. H. D. Hicker, Chief of 
the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation, State 
Department of Education, California, discussed 
“The Deafened Man as a Wage Earner,” 
while “Placing the Deafened in Employment” 
was the subject handled by Miss Jeannette E. 
Condy, San Francisco Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


The luncheon following the morning session 
gave the delegates a chance to meet each 
other and exchange friendly greetings. In the 
afternoon of July third, all of the delegates 
and visitors were guests of the Philocophus 
Club of San Francisco at a social tea held 
in the San Francisco League rooms. In the 
evening the banquet honoring Dr. Phillips was 
held in the large dining room of the Women’s 
City Club. Dr. Phillips, Dr. Newhart, Dr. 
Fowler, Dr. Hayden, Dr. Welty and Mrs. 
Poindexter were among the speakers of the 
evening. Mrs. Poindexter told the assembled 
guests about a secret she had been keeping 
for a long time, and then produced amidst 
great applause; the Treasurer’s Trophy won 
by the San Francisco League. Miss Laura 
Sartori, the Chairman of the Federation Mem- 
bership Committee of the League (now also 
the Chairman of the Federation Membership 
Committee) accepted the trophy for the 
League. This is the second time the cup has 
been won by the San Francisco organization. 

At the close of the banquet, the dramatic 
club of the San Francisco League gave the 
Chinese pantomime “Celestial Love.” The 
costumes were beautiful and the remarkable 
acting of the young players will long be re- 
membered. 

Thursday, July four, was “Education . Day” 
and the program was planned by Miss Agnes 
Stowell. Dr. Podstata, Assistant Clinical 
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Professor of Psychiatry, University of Cali- 
fornia, spoke on the “So-Called Handicaps.” 
He dwelt at length on the dynamic principles 
of life and emphasized the importance of cor- 
rect evaluation. He made his hearers feel 
that deafness might rightly be classed as a 
so-called handicap. 

Dr. Rodin of San Francisco gave some cur- 
rent statistics concerning the testing of school 
children, supplemented by remarks by Miss 
Blanche Van Deveer, the teacher in charge of 
lip-reading in the local schools. 

Miss Olive Harris, the Chairman of the 
Program Committee, was warmly greeted when 
she appeared on the platform to give her 
paper on “Recreation for the Hard of Hearing 
Adult.” Miss Marian J. Anderson, an ex- 
perienced teacher of lip-reading, gave a paper 
which should be of practical value to teachers 
in small communities—“The Problem of the 
Teacher of Lip-Reading in the Small Town.” 
Miss F. Marian Smith, Librarian in the Uni- 
versity of Denver and president of the Denver 
League, stressed the importance of “Education 
Applied to Rehabilitation.” 

The Teachers’ Luncheon, following the 
morning program, was presided over by Miss 
Case. Everybody present was given a chance 
to tell something about his league and work, 
and then some delightful pantomimes were 
presented. 

The Teachers’ Round Table, with Miss 
Agnes Stowell in the chair, brought forth 
many interesting opinions and experiences. 

In the afternoon, the Lip-Reading Tourna- 
ment was held in the rooms of the San Fran- 
cisco League. Miss Ruth Bartlett managed 
the Tournament in a very original way. There 
were contestants from San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Denver and San Diego. Miss Pickins 
of San Diego won first place. After the tour- 
nament, the San Francisco League held “Open 
House.” 


Friday, July fifth, was “Organization Day.” 
Mrs. Poindexter summarized the achievements 
of the organizations in her zone. Practical 
suggestions were given by Miss Marian Smith 
of Denver on “How to Get More Satisfactory 
Publicity,” and Mrs. Hoefer told of the part 
the San Diego League had played in the pur- 
chase of an audiometer. She also outlined 
their plan for increasing membership. I tried 
to bring before the delegates the work of 
the local organizations all over the country 
and to make them realize the importance of 
national work for the hard of hearing. I 
also told them about the Cleveland Conference 
and gave them outlines of some of the mes- 
Sages heard there. 

The San Francisco League planned a won- 
derful sight-seeing trip for the Conference 
visitors. The Chamber of Commerce furnished 
the automobiles and sent police escorts to 
“clear the tracks” for us. Can you imagine 

thrill experienced when policemen on 
motorcycles heralded our advance by blowing 


whistles that most of us could hear? Traffic 
stopped and we whirled through the city 
feeling like notables in a parade! Our trip 
took us to “Taits-at-the-Beach” and after a 
delightful luncheon, we “saw” San Francisco. 
Then we went to the San Francisco League 
for another social hour. That evening many 
of us attended the “Correspondence Club 
Jamboree” in Chinatown. Mrs. Howard See- 
lye was chairman and made all of us feel as 
if we had been whisked away to a bit of 
China. 

It is impossible to estimate the value of 
conferences. The one held in San Francisco, 
so ably managed and so well-represented, will, 
I believe, have far-reaching results. 


National Conference of Social Work 


Our Federation was represented on the 
program of the National Conference of Social 
Work, not only through the joint discussion 
of employment problems but also by an ex- 
hibit in charge of Miss Agnes Stowell. This 
exhibit was superior in many ways to many 
of the exhibits of other national organizations 
and the demonstrators interested many people 
in the work for the hard of hearing. I at- 
tended two sessions of the conference where 
I spoke briefly in the open discussion follow- 
ing ‘the papers on the “Health of the Pre- 
School Child” and “Publicity.” 


Organizations Visited 


The visits made to the organizations were 
necessarily brief so that a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the work being done by them is im- 
possible. However in the brief contacts made, 
I caught the spirit of team-work, enthusiasm, 
desire for service and ambition for broader 
fields of work. 

The Chicago League is better fitted than 
ever to extend its usefulness. You have doubt- 
less heard many enthusiastic adjectives used 
in the description of the League rooms, but 
they were not enough, in number or in 
strength. You will have to go to Chicago 
and revel in the beauty and charm of those 
delightful rooms. It is not difficult to imagine 
that many new deafened people will soon be 
reached. 

The Speech Readers’ Club of Salt Lake 
(our newest constituent body!) is reaching 
out toward the hard of hearing children of 
Salt Lake City. It hopes within the coming 
year to report definite progress in this work, 
and is keeping in close touch with school 
officials. 


The Los Angeles League has several differ- 
ent groups and clubs within the league. This 
organization, through the Chairman of its 
Membership Committee, has made wnusual 
and satisfactory arrangements with the Prin- 
cipals’ Club for the use of the rooms on cer- 
tain days. There is a hostess on hand at all 
times who is ready to answer questions about 
the various clubs having offices in the build- 
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ing. Los Angeles is growing so rapidly that 
the League has a wonderful future ahead of it. 

The Santa Monica League was formed late 
in June and the members asked many ques- 
tions about the development of the work and 
the activities of their fellow-organizations. 
The Santa Monica League wants to do some- 
thing. 

The Glendale League is the outgrowth of 
an evening class in lip-reading, as is the 
Speech Readers’ Club of Pomona. The mem- 
bers of these clubs show the results of inten- 
sive lip-reading practice. Classes in lip- 
reading are held in the morning and afternoon 
at the local high school in Pomona, as well 
as in the evening. 

The Long Beach League has the reputation 
of being able to obtain a remarkable amount 
of newspaper publicity. Its workers are en- 
thusiasts for Long Beach, the Long Beach 
League and the Federation. The immediate 
aims are a club and an enlarged membership. 

Although the Pasadena Sanzoray Club is 
only a few months old, it has rented a small 
cottage where the members feel free to drop 
in at all times. 

The San Diego League has been especially 
successful the past year in increasing its mem- 
bership. It enjoys the cooperation of promi- 
nent local otologists and is in close touch with 
school officials concerning the needs of hard 
of hearing children. 

The Philocophus Club of Santa Barbara is 
well known in its city through effective news- 
paper publicity. Work for hard of hearing 
children received its impetus from the enthu- 
siasm of this organization. 

While in California I visited Camp Friend- 
ship in the San Bernardino mountains, where 
I met many leaders in work for the hard of 
hearing all over the country. It was at Camp 
Friendship that two Far-Western Conferences 
were held, under the direction of Miss Olive 
Harris, the hostess. This beautiful place is 
a rendezvous for those who wish to relax and 
rest in the friendly shade of towering live 
oak trees. 

The Denver League has made important 
contacts within the last few years and hopes 
within the near future to engage a worker to 
develop an employment bureau. 

The Kansas City League enjoys the co- 
operation of many business and professional 
women. At the present time, the League 
members are holding their meetings in the 
beautiful rooms of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. The president of this 
Club said in an open meeting that in her 
opinion, the Kansas City League was doing 
the finest piece of constructive welfare work 
in that city! 

The St. Louis League has moved from its 
rooms on the third floor to the first floor of 
the building on Olive Street. Many activities 
were carried on during the summer months. 


The members are enthusiastic over the Bible 
Class recently formed. 

As I look back on my experiences, I live 
over again the delightful contacts made at 
the luncheons, receptions, and informal meet- 
ings. Wherever I went I was impressed with 
the interest the people had in the Federation, 
I felt that any welcome given to me was 
a welcome to the Federation. It was a great 
privilege to be a messenger carrying good 
wishes from one organization to another. [| 
wish that I could thank each one of the many 
people who received me so cordially and made 
me feel welcome. My experiences have made 
me realize more keenly than ever what a 
glorious band of workers we have in our 
leagues for the hard of hearing. —B.C. W. 





News Notes 


The 4A Audiometer was demonstrated be- 
fore the Maine Teachers’ Association in 
Portland the last of October by the Speech 
Readers’ Club of Portland. A special room 
was set aside for these demonstrations, an- 
nouncements of which were made at each de- 
partmental meeting. 

The audiometer was also demonstrated at 
the Annual Conference of State Superintend- 
ents held at Castine, Maine, the latter part 
of August. 

The audiometer of the Portland Club has 
recently been used in several cities in eastern 
Maine. 





The Philadelphia League is a charter mem- 
ber of the All-Philadelphia Community Coun- 
cil. More than one hundred and fifty Philadel- 
phia agencies belong to this Council, the pur- 
pose of which is the promotion of community 
welfare through the cooperation of the groups 
interested in social and health work. 





The Board of Education is now employing 
three teachers for the deaf and deafened in 
San Diego. One of these teachers devotes 
most of her time to the hard of hearing chil- 
dren in the elementary schools. 





New York, Denver and Minneapolis have 
new dresses for their organization bulletins. 
Not only is the outward appearance of the 
bulletins changed, but the size also has been 
increased. 





The Denver League has added another room 
to its headquarters, and active plans for 4 
great expansion in work are already in pro 
gress. 





A complete set of The Messenger of the 
Columbus League, beginning with the first 
issue, November, 1927, will be kept on file 
at the Ohio State Museum with other his 
torical papers. 
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The Minneapolis League for the Hard of 
Hearing took an active part in the program 
of the Minnesota State Conference and In- 
stitute of Social Work, held in Minneapolis 
early in September. The morning session on 
September 10th was conducted by the League. 
The following program was presented: The 
Discovery of Early Deafness, by Miss Harriet 
Barnum of the Board of Directors of the 
League; The Financing of Hard of Hearing 
Work, by Mrs. John W. Bell, Board of 
Directors; The American Federation and Its 
Daughter Leagues, Mrs. Richard Olding 
Beard, Minneapolis; The Importance to the 
Deafened of Voice Placement, John Seaman 
Garns, of the MacPhail School of Music and 
Dramatic Art, Minneapolis; The Advantages 
of Present Day Testing of Hearing in the 
Public Schools, Mary P. Wheeler, St. Paul; 
Practical Lip-Reading Demonstrations of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Leagues for the 
Hard of Hearing, Miss Ida Lindquist of Min- 
neapolis and Miss Mata Westerman of St. 
Paul. 





All of the local organizations have devoted 
generous amounts of space to accounts of the 
Cleveland Conference. If those who were not 
privileged to attend the meetings will read the 
accounts in the various bulletins, the different 
viewpoints will help toward a better under- 
standing of the importance of the Federation 
Conferences. It is hoped that all who are 
near enough to attend the 1930 Conference in 
New York will let nothing prevent their do- 
ing so; and that those who are far away will 
put forth an extra effort to be present. Active 
plans are already being formed for making 
the 1930 Conference a memorable one in Fed- 
eration history. 





California has added another organization 
to its list—the East Bay League for the Hard 
of Hearing. This was organized under the 
direction of Mrs. Poindexter, Vice-President 
of Zone IV, on September 21st, with a mem- 
bership of 70. 

The Speech Readers’ Club of Rockland is 
the name of the new group which has been 
launched in Rockland, Maine. 

The League Forecast is the name of the 
new bulletin of the Worcester League. 
Congratulations, Worcester ! 





Sound Picture Amplification 


On July 26th a demonstration of sound pic- 
ture amplification was given at the Brooklyn 
Paramount Theatre through the courtesy of 
the Electrical Research Products, Inc. Mem- 
bers of the New York League took part in 
the demonstration, which proved to be so suc- 
cessful that the equipment was permanently 
installed in the Brooklyn Theatre. 

The Springfield Speech Readers’ Club, also, 
agitated the question of phone equipment for 
the movie houses with so much enthusiasm 


that William Fox ordered that ten head-sets 
be installed in the Fox-Poli Theatre of that 
city without delay. 

It is evident that some of the large pro- 
ducers are willing to cooperate in helping 
their deafened patrons to enjoy the sound pic- 
tures if the matter is presented to them in a 
convincing way. This is just one other serv- 
ice that organizations for the hard of hearing 
can render to their members. 





The Fox West Coast theatres will install 
ear phones for the deaf in Grauman’s Chinese 
theatre of Hollywood. If the experiment 
proves successful the intention is to equip at 
least one theatre in every city where Fox 
West Coast theatres operate. 





(Continued from page 749) 


Kessler of Omaha, one of the best instructors 
of lip-reading in the country. More than 
thirty persons were enrolled in her resident 
classes at the university. 

“The experiment. of the Extension Division 
has been successful. Lip-reading will be 
offered as a credit course during both semes- 
ters this year. The Teachers’ College is plan- 
ning to offer a course in teaching lip-reading 
methods during the second semester. The 
Department of Physical Education has secured 
an audiometer and will make hearing tests 
of all registrants. It is hoped that this move- 
ment will develop into a comprehensive state- 
wide plan for the hard of hearing. 

“The Division of Rehabilitation has defi- 
nitely determined the value of lip-reading in- 
struction in the readjustment of persons han- 
dicapped by loss of hearing and will cooperate 
to the fullest extent in the promotion of this 
worthy educational enterprise.”—J. R. JEwELL, 
Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Bureau— 
Vocational Education. 





Federation Friend Wins Degree 


Friends of the Chicago League and of the 
Federation will be glad to learn that Miss 
Valeria McDermott has recently received a 
degree of Bachelor of Science from Chi- 
cago University. Miss McDermott was at one 
time secretary of the Chicago League. In 
1924-25 she served as Chairman of the Fed- 
eration Committee on Industrial Research and 
in 1925 presented her “Study of Occupations, 
Training and Placement of the Adult Deaf- 
ened.” 





Conference Pians 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee 
held in New York on October 21st, Miss 
Estelle E. Samuelson was appointed Chairman 
of the Program Committee of the 1930 Con- 
ference. Hotel . Roosevelt was selected for 
the Conference Headquarters, and June 15-18 
were the dates decided upon for the meeting. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Schools of Lip-Reading 


ALABAMA 
Mobile: Miss Helen B. Fowlkes, D 


CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley: Mrs. Edgar J. Walker, D 
Pasadena: Miss Lucy Ella Case, D 
San Francisco: Miss Coralie N. Kenfield, D 
San Francisco: Mrs. Theodore Poindexter, D 
Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara School, 

COLORADO 
Denver: Studio of Lip-Reading, D 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Miss Frances Downes, D 
Washington: Washington School, C 

FLURIDA 
Tampa: Mrs. Mary E. Steffey, E 

GEORGIA 
Augusta: Mrs. Saint Julien Cullum, A 

ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 

lOWA 
Des Moines: 

MAINE 
Portland: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C 

MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Miss Avondale N. Gordon, D 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Springfield: Miss Aldina A. L. Galarneau, D 
Boston: Muller-Walle School, B 
Boston: New England School, A 

MICHIGAN 
Ypsilanti: Michigan State Normal College, A 

MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis: 
St. Paul: St. 

MISSOURI 
Kansas City: Kansas City School, C 
St. Louis: Central Institute, D 

NEBRASKA 
Omaha: Kessler School, C 

NEW YORK 
New York City: 
New York City: 
New York City: 


Chicago School, C 


Des Moines School, E 


Minneapolis School, C 
Paul School, D 


Miss Ella M. Braunlich, D 
Miss Olive E. D. Hart, D 
Nitchie School, B 

New York City: Jane B. Walker, D 

New York City: Mrs. Gene Watson, D 

Syracuse: Syracuse School, D 
NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte: Carolina Studio of Speech Reading, D 
OHIO 

Cleveland: Lake Erie School, B 

Cleveland: Cleveland School, 'D 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: Trask School, B 
RHODE ISLAND 

Providence: Marie L. Slack, D 


TENNESSEE 
Nashville: Mrs. Howell Washington, D 


VERMONT 


Burlington: New England School, A 


WASHINGTON 
Seattle: McKerral School, D 


CANADA 


Montreal: Miss Margaret J. Worcester, C 


Organizations for the Hard of Hearing 


American Federation of Organizations, E 
oston Guild, 
‘Chicago League, E 


Cleveland Association, E 
Columbus League, F 
Dayton League, F 
Minneapolis League, E 
New York League, F 
Philadelphia Club, E 
Pittsburgh League, E 
San Francisco League, E 
Toledo League, F 
Washington Club, F 


Hearing Instruments 


American Earphone Company, M 
Dictograph Products Co., 

Gem Ear Phone Company, M 

Graybar Electric Company, L 

E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc., M 

Phipps Unit, K 

Port-O-Phone Corporation, M 

E. A. Myers & Sons, N and 3rd Cover 


Books 


FOR CHILDREN, PARENTS, TEACHERS, ETC, 
Babbling Method, Josephine Avondino, J 
Books for Deaf Chidren, Louis a M 
Course in English, J. W. Jones, I 
Direction for Production of 
Sophie A. Pray, C 
Faults of Speech, A. M. Bell, 4 
Formation and Develo ye of p Re English © 
Sounds, Caroline A. Yale, 2 
Helen Keller Souvenir, John Hitz, G : 
How Best to Promote the Quality of Naturalness — 
in the Speech of the Deaf, etc., G. Sibley Hay- © 


cock, I a 
Jones and © 


Language 
Pratt, 
Outline of eyo Work, Edith M. Buell, I 4 
vt mera Ea by tional College of Teachers of the by 
eaf, 
Story Charts (Northampton), 
Piraigh t Language, Edith Frizeerald, I 
The Driscoll Arithmetic, 
The Education of the Deaf in America, Sibley Hay- | 
cock, L 
LIP-READING TEXT-BOOKS AND MATERIALS 
Advanced Lessons in Lip-Reading, Nitchie, J 
Chart, pomeguanene, Consonants, Coralie Kenfield, € 
Dewey Post Cards, I 4 
Elementary Lessons in Martha E, 
Bruhn, J q 
Good Humor Programs, J 
Lip-Reading, Principles and Practice, Nitchie, F 
Muller- Walle Method, ig E. Bruhn, J 
New Lip-Reading Material, . Esther Morris, © 
Stepping Stones to wee y ” Reading, Bruce 
Paxson, H 
The Newer Method a » Re Reading for the Hard 
of Hearing Olive A. Whildin and M, 
Agatha to 
Timely Topics, M 


Schools for the Correction of Speech ~ 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis: Central Institute, G 
NEW YORK 

Ithaca: Martin Hall, D 

New York City: Miss Olive E. D. Hart, E 


Oral Schools for Deaf Children 
MARYLAND 
Kensington: Miss Reinhardt’s School, H 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Northampton: The Clarke School, H 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis: Central Institute, G 
NEW YORK 

New York City: Wright Oral School, Back 


veo 


National Art School, 

Photo ae Dav i J. Howell, J 
Want Ads, 

Red Cross’ Kell Call, K 


English Consonants, 3 


Stories and Drills, Croker, 


Lip- Reading, 








